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T THE time of the invention of print- 
ing, the Triumphs and the Can- 
zoniere of Petrarch existed, to- 

gether or separately, in hundreds of man- 
uscripts. Throughout the manuscript pe- 
rod the Triumphs were markedly more 
popular than the Canzoniere: of 213 four- 
teenth- and fifteenth-century manuscripts 
listed by Narducci' as containing one or 
both of the two works, some 85 contain 
he Triumphs alone, some 79 contain both 
triumphs and Canzoniere, and only some 

§contain the Canzoniere alone. 

In Petrarch’s own and partially auto- 
raph manuscript of the Canzoniere, now 
preserved in the Vatican Library as Vat. 
at. 3195,? the Canzoniere is divided into 
woparts, separated by several blank pages. 
the second part begins with No. 264, the 
anzone “‘I’ vo pensando.’”’* At the top of 

‘I codici petrarcheschi delle biblioteche governative 
., d. Enrico Narducci (Rome: Tipografia 
1874) and Narducci, Catalogo dei codici 
delle biblioteche Barberina, Chigiana, 
orsiniana, Vallicelliana e Vaticana.... (Rome: 
a her, 1874). Since several of Narducci’s de- 
Tiptions are incomplete, the classification of several 
the manuscripts is uncertain. 

‘Published in facsimile, with introduction by 
arco Vattasso, as L’originale del Canzoniere di 
rancesco Petrarca, Codice Vaticano Latino 3196.... 
Dlilan: Hoepli, 1905). 

'The questions as to whether Petrarch intended 
bmake a division at this point and, if so, why he 


hose this as the point of division are still without 
hal Solution. 


regno, 
Romana, 
trarcheschi 
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f. 45>, the blank page which is the re- 
verse of that which contains the last 
sonnets of the first part of the Canzoniere, 
an unknown hand, toward the end of the 
fourteenth century, wrote the sentence 
“Francisci Petrarcae expliciunt soneta de 
vita Laure sue.’’4 

The printing of the Triumphs and the 
Canzoniere began in 1470. Within the pe- 
riod 1470-1500 there were printed at least 
twenty-five editions containing both 
works’ and nine separate editions of the 
Triumphs*—the continuing preference for 
the Triumphs being thus attested. My 
purpose in the present study is to estab- 
lish the genealogy of the twenty-five edi- 
tions containing both works, to throw 
light on certain procedures of early 
printers and editors, and to record some 
other matters of scholarly interest. Such 
a study would hardly have been possible 
if it were not for the remarkable fact that 
copies of twenty-three of the twenty-five 

4 Vattasso, p. xi. 

5’ Hain 12750-12778, together with 12786 and 
12788. 12751 must be a defective copy of 12761; 
12752 must be a defective copy of 12755, 12759, or 
(more probably) 12761; 12765 must be the Canzoniere 
volume of 12774; and 12772 must be identical with 
12774. 12786 is the companion volume to 12763, and 
12788 is the companion volume to 12764. 12787 is 
the Triumphs volume of 12770. 

* Recently discussed in my study, ‘‘The separate 


fifteenth-century editions of the Triumphs of Pe- 
trarch,’’ Library quarterly, XII (1942), 748-51. 
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editions are available in the Petrarch col- 
lection bequeathed by Willard Fiske to 
Cornell University. Through the kindness 
and efficiency of the librarian of the uni- 
versity, Dr. Otto Kinkeldey, and the cu- 
rator of the collection, Professor T. G. 
Bergin, these twenty-three editions have 
twice been assembled for me under such 
conditions that the work of comparison 
was made very pleasant.’ 

As will appear from the data presently 
to be given, the twenty-five editions that 
contain both works fall into four families 
which are independent of one another, ex- 
cept in minor instances which will be 
noted below. The four families will be 
designated by the letters A, B, C, and D; 
and the several editions by the numerals 
I, II, III, ete., in accordance with their 
presumable chronological order. Except 
as noted below, all the twenty-three edi- 
tions are folios, and all are in Roman type. 
No commentary appears in any of the edi- 
tions of the first three families (except 
that in one case, noted below, a commen- 
tary appears in a companion volume). 
The order in which the 366 poems of the 
Canzoniere actually stand in Vat. Lat.3195 
will be regarded, for the purposes of this 
study, as their “standard” order.* The 

7The two editions not included in the Cornell 
collection are Hain 12750 and 12760, listed below as 
VII and X. I have made use also of the Newberry 
Library copies of V and XII, of my own copies of 
XIII and XX, and of the Oberlin College copy of XX. 
I have received courteous replies from the University 
of Denver, Harvard, Huntington, Newberry, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, and Wellesley libraries and 
from Professor P. D. Sherman of Oberlin in answer 
to requests for data as to editions in their collections. 
Under the direction of Professor Bergin, Mr. Wilfred 
Allard, a graduate student at Cornell, has supplied 
me with the answers to many specific inquiries. De- 
tailed collations of the twenty-three editions and much 
interesting information about them are to be found 
in the Cornell University Catalogue of the Petrarch 
collection bequeathed by Willard Fiske, compiled by 
Mary Fowler (London: Oxford University Press, 
1916), pp. 71-84. 


8I disregard (as not relevant to the problem of 
order in the incunabula) the marginal signs in Vat. 
Lat. 3195 which indicate Petrarch’s final desires as to 
the rearrangement of the last poems. 
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order of the Triumphs is, in all cases, as 
follows: I, Amoris; II, Castitatis; II]. 
Mortis; IV, Famae; V, Temporis; Yj. 
Divinitatis.* There is variation, however. 
in the incunabula, as to the relative order 
of the capitoli “Poscia che” and “Stanco 
gia,”’ as to the separation or combination 
of the capitoli “Quanti gid” and “Questa 
leggiadra,”’ and as to the assignment of 
certain capitoli to one or another of the 
Triumphs. The following arrangement 
will be regarded, for the purposes of this 
study, as the “‘usual early arrangement” 
of the capitoli: 
Amoris: (1) “Nel tempo,” (2) ‘Era si pieno,” 
(3) “Poscia che,” (4) “Stanco gid” 
Castitatis: (1) “Quando ad un giogo [or 
luogo},” (2) “Quanti gid” 
Mortis: (1) “Questa leggiadra,” (2) “La 
notte” 
Famae: (1) “Nel cor,” (2) “Da poi che morte,” 
(3) “Pien d’infinita,” (4) “Io non sapea” 
Temporis: (1) ‘Nell’ aureo”’ 
Divinitatis: (1) ‘Da poi che sotto”! 
References are given, for each of the seyv- 
eral editions, to the corresponding entries 
in Hain, Copinger, Reichling, the Cato- 
logue of the books printed in the X Vth cen- 
tury now in the British Museum (hereafter 
referred to as BMC), and the admirable 
Stillwell Census." Notations of the type 
+C and +R mean “addenda in Co- 
pinger” and “addenda in Reichling,” re- 
spectively. The letters SC stand for the 
Stillwell Census. Names of printers are 
given as in that Census. 


A. I AND VI 
I. 1470, [Venice:] Vindelinus de Spira. 
Quarto. Hain 12753 +R VI. BMC V 
154. SC P330. Contents: (1) Index of 
first lines of the poems of the Canzoniere, 
*I use the titles which are most common in the 
incuzabula. 


10 I use (with some modernization in form) the line 
beginnings which are most common in the incunabula 

11 Incunabula in American libraries: a second census, 
ed. Margaret B. Stillwell (New York: Bibliographical 
Society of America, 1940). 
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9) Canzoniere, (3) Triumphs. The order 
of the poems of the Canzoniere—an order 
shich of course reflects the order of the 
manuscript from which Wendelin worked 
_differs from the standard order in sev- 
eal respects: (1) the second and third 
sonnets, ‘Per fare” and ‘‘Era il giorno,” 
ye interchanged; (2) whereas in the 
standard order the one hundred and 
twentieth, one hundred and twenty-first, 
and one hundred and twenty-second po- 
ems are the sonnet “Quelle pietose,’’ the 
nadrigal “Or vedi,’ and the sonnet 
‘Dicesette,”” Wendelin has at this point 
frst “Dicesette,” then “Quelle pietose,”’ 
ad then (instead of “Or vedi’) the 
nadrigal ‘“‘Donna mi viene,” which does 


not appear in Vat. Lat. 3195; (3) No. 
4, which, as noted above, begins the 
xeond part of the Canzoniere in Vat. Lat. 
3195, does not appear in its usual place— 
at which, in Wendelin’s edition, there is 
n0 sign of division—but is inserted just 


before No. 366 (the final canzone, ‘Ver- 
gine bella’); and (4) the order of the last 
twenty-six poems is as follows (the poems 
being referred to by numbers correspond- 
ing to their positions in the standard 
der): 344 (“Del cibo’’), 342, 362-63, 
305, 364, 355, 343, 345, 352, 346-51, 353— 
4, 356-61, 264, 366. The Triumphs vary 
fom the usual early arrangement in that 
the capitoli “‘Poscia che” and ‘Stanco 
gd” are interchanged. The book is very 
imple and very charming. It contains 
text only, with no headings and no edi- 
torial material other than the index. The 
ize of the page is such as to afford just 
space enough for two sonnets, and Wende- 
in often adopts this arrangement, though 
te does not make a point of holding to it: 
many poems run over from one page to 
the next. 

“It stood originally as the one hundred and 
Wenty-first poem in that manuscript but was later 


fased by Petrarch, who then transcribed ‘‘Or vedi’"’ 
Nits place (Vattasso, p. viii). 
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VI. 1473, [Milan:] Antonius Zarotus. 
Hain 12758. BMC VI 710. SC P335. 
Contents: (1) Canzoniere, (2) Triumphs. | 
Zarotus evidently used a copy of I as the 
basis for his edition, since the order of po- 
ems in the Canzoniere and of capitol in the 
Triumphs is exactly the peculiar order of 
I. The division of the Canzoniere is not 
marked. The page is long and narrow, al- 
lowing almost, but not quite, three son- 
nets to a page.!® 


B. II, 1V, V, VII, AND X 

II. 1471, July 10, Rome: [Georgius 
Lauer]. Quarto. Hain 12754 +R III. 
SC P331. Contents: (1) Triumphs; (2) 
the life of Petrarch attributed to Antonio 
da Tempo; (3) Canzoniere; (4) Petrarch’s 
note on the death of Laura, beginning 
“Laurea propriis virtutibus_illustris,”’ 
here prefaced by a heading beginning with 
the words “Incipiunt ipsius dicta que- 
dam”; (5) an excerpt from Petrarch’s 
Epistclae familiares ii. 9, beginning “Quid 
ergo ais,’”’ here prefaced by a heading be- 
ginning with the words “Hec etiam sunt 
uerba”’; and (6) the eight-line epigram be- 
ginning “‘Valle locus clausa,” which was 
sent with Ep. fam. xi. 4. Thus Lauer en- 
riched his edition with four items of sup- 
plementary material. This edition pre- 
sents the capitoli of the Triumphs in the 
usual early arrangement and the poems of 
the Canzoniere in the standard order. The 
division of the Canzoniere into two parts is 
marked at the original point by the leav- 
ing of extra space for the illumination of 
the initial of No. 264. Lauer’s typography 
does not compare with that of Wendelin. 
Lauer, like Wendelin, apparently liked to 
get two successive sonnets to constitute a 
page; but he did not make a point of hold- 
ing to this arrangement. 

18 This edition may be earlier than one or both of 
the two other 1473 editions, here numbered IV and V. 


I follow the order of the Cornell Catalogue and the 
Stillwell Census. 
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IV. 1473, May 20, Rome: Joannes 
Philippus de Lignamine. Quarto. Hain 
12756. SC P333. Contents: (1) Can- 
zoniere, (2) Triumphs, (3) the Da Tempo 
Life, (4-6) exactly as in II. The contents 
of this edition are thus identical with 
those of II, except that the first three ele- 
ments are rearranged. The poems of the 
Canzoniere are in the standard order. The 
division of the Canzoniere is not marked. 
The arrangement of the capitoli differs 
from the usual early arrangement in that 
“Nel cor’ is treated as belonging to the 
Triumph of Death. The several Triumphs 
and capitoli have headings. The type is 
unpleasantly large—the largest used in 
any of the fifteenth-century editions. The 
paging follows that of II closely but not 
exactly. 

V. 1473, August 13 or later, Venice: 
[Gabriele di Pietro'*]. Hain 12757 +C. 
BMC V 199. SC P334. Contents: (1) In- 
dex of first lines for the Canzoniere, fol- 
lowed by a list of the capitoli of the Tri- 
umphs;" (2) Canzoniere; (3) Triumphs; 
(4) the “Laurea” note, here prefaced by a 
heading beginning with the words ‘“Mem- 
orabilia quaedam de laura’’; (5) the 
Ep. fam. ii. 9 excerpt, here prefaced by a 
heading beginning with the words “‘Frag- 
mentum cuiusdam epistolae’’; (6) the 
“Valle locus clausa’”’ epigram; and (7) the 
Da Tempo Life. The order of the poems 
of the Canzoniere differs from the standard 
order in that (1) No. 263 is followed not by 
264, 265, and 266 but by 265, 266, ‘Quella 
ghirlanda,”’ ‘Stato foss’io,’” ‘‘Donna mi 
viene”’ (these three being poems not in- 
cluded by Petrarch in the Canzoniere), 
and 264; (2) after No. 330 (“Quel vago’’) 
the order of the next twenty-four poems 
is as follows: 335-38, 331-34, 343-54, 
339-42; and (3) the sonnet ‘Poi chal fat- 

14 Formerly attributed to Jenson. 


18 This index stands first in the copy collated by 
Hain, in the British Museum copy, in the Newberry 
Library copy, and in the copy belonging to Professor 
Sherman. It stands at the end of the Cornell copy. 
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tor” (not included in the Canzoniere) js 
introduced just before No. 366. The ar. 
rangement of the capitoli differs from the 
usual early arrangement in that “Poscig 
che” and “Stanco gid” are interchanged. 
The final sentence of the Da Tempo Life, 
containing a list of works written by 
Petrarch, is detached from the rest: the 
word ‘“‘Amen”’ is placed at the end of the 
preceding portion of the Life, and a blank 
line intervenes between that portion and 
the final sentence. The book is pleasantly 
printed. The attempt to achieve the ar. 
rangement of two sonnets to the page is 
made more consistently than in any ear- 
lier edition. This edition is clearly a men- 
ber of the B family, though an eclectic 


member. That it is based on IV rather 


than on II is indicated not only by the 
fact that the Canzoniere precedes the 
Triumphs but also by the fact that the 
Triumphs and capitoli have headings and 
by the indentation of the sonnets: in Il 


(as in I) only the first and ninth lines 
project to the left, whereas in IV and Y 
the fifth and twelfth lines project also. 
The variations in order in the Canzoniere 
show that the printers did not merely 
copy IV: they either substituted a manv- 
script as copy for at least the second part 
of the Canzoniere or else derived the extra 
sonnets and the rearrangement of Nos. 
331-54 from one or more independent 
manuscript sources. 

VII. Date, place, and printer un- 
known. Hain 12750. There being no copy 
of this edition in this country, my know- 
edge of it is derived from the accounts by 
Dibdin,"* Rossetti,!7 Hain, and Hortis.” 
The contents are as in V, except that 

16 T, F, Dibdin, Bibliotheca Spenceriana (London 


Shakspeare Press, 1815), IV, 141-43. 

17 Domenico de Rossetti, Edizione singolarissim 
del Canzoniere del Petrarca.... (Trieste: Marenigh 
1826). The quotation is from p. 20. 

18 Attilio Hortis, Catalogo delle opere di Frances 
Petrarca esistenti nella Petrarchesca Rossettiana “ 
Trieste (Trieste: Appolonio & Caprin, 1874), PP 
174-75. 
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there is no index. The final sentence of 
the Da Tempo Life is detached, as in V. 
Dibdin speaks of this edition as “‘bar- 
barously printed”; Rossetti says: “Io 


eedo che.... non fu mai stampato libro 
sit scorretto di questo’; and Hortis 
peaks of it as “scorrettissima e inele- 


gate.” Hain speaks of it as “impressae 
ad Iensonianam anni 1473’’—his reference 
being to V, which, as noted above, was 
formerly attributed to Jenson. It is clear- 
ly based on V: its character would seem 
to indicate an early imitation. 

X. 1477, March 20 and April 3, Naples: 
Amoldus de Bruxella. Hain 12760 +C 
+R III. There being no copy of this edi- 
tion in this country, my knowledge of it is 
derived from the accounts by Hain, 
Copinger, Reichling, Giustiniani,!® Dib- 
din,’ and Lettieri.21 From these accounts 
it appears that the contents are as follows: 
1) Canzoniere; (2) the “Laurea” note, 
with the “‘Ineipiunt” preface; (3) the Ep. 
fam. ii. 9 excerpt, with the ‘Hee etiam”’ 
preface; (4) (after a blank page) the Tri- 
umphs; (5) a four-page Life of Petrarch; 
and (6) a registro de’ fogli. These data suf- 
fice to indicate that X is a member of the 
B family and that it is derived from II or 
IV (more probably the latter) rather than 
fom V or VII. Between (1) and (2), on 
f. 136°, is a colophon for the Canzoniere, 
in which the date is given as March 20, 
\477; and between (4) and (5), on f. 
174°, is a colophon for the Triumphs, in 
which the date is given as April 3, 1477. 
The register, according to Giustiniani, 
covers the pages for the Canzoniere as well 


‘Lorenzo Giustiniani, Saggio storico-critico sulla 
ipografia del regno di Napoli (2d ed.; Naples: Pasca, 
1817-[25]), I, 90-93. 

“Vol. VII: A descriptive catalogue of the books 
printed in the fifteenth century, lately forming part of 
the library of the Duke of Cassano Serra.... (1823), 
Dp. 174-75. 

“Francesco Lettieri (Franciscus de Licteriis), 
Codicum saeculo XIV impressorum qui in bibliotheca 
dorbonica adservantur, catalogus (Naples: Ex regia 
‘ypographia, 1830), II, 263. 
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as those for the Triumphs. There are no 
signatures or page numbers. The evidence 
available does not suffice to show whether 
this edition was issued in two volumes or 
as a single volume. The separate colo- 
phons would indicate two volumes; also 
the fact that Lettieri mentions an Exem- 
plar alterum Triumphi tantum. The Tri- 
umphs portion occupies forty-one leaves 
—enough to make a separate volume in 
quattrocento practice.*? The inclusive reg- 
ister might have been added at the end of 
the second volume even if the two vol- 
umes were available separately. 


C. III, VIII, XI, AND XIV 


III. 1472, November 6, Padua: Bar- 
tholomaeus de Valdezoccho and Martinus 
de Septem Arboribus. Hain 12755 +R 
VI. BMC VII 904. P332. Contents: 
(1) Index of first lines for the Canzoniere, 
followed by a list of the capitoli of the 
Triumphs; (2) the “‘Laurea”’ note (with- 
out preface); (3) Canzoniere; (4) Tri- 
umphs; (5) the Life of Petrarch by Le- 
onardo Bruni; and (6) two sonnets (not 
by Petrarch) , “Si drento dil mio Cor” and 
“Q felice auctor secunda fama.”’ At this 
time Vat. Lat. 3195 was still in Padua, 
and it evidently struck someone that a 
printed edition ought to be made from it. 
The two printers accordingly used it as 
the basis of this edition and proclaimed 
the fact in the colophon: 

Francisci petrarcae laureati poetae necnon 
secretarii apostolici benemeriti. Rerum uulga- 
rium fragmenta ex originali libro extracta. In 
urbe patauina liber absolutus est foeliciter.?* 

22 Of the separate editions of the Triumphs listed in 
my article referred to above, n. 6, the six which con- 


tain only the text vary in number of leaves from thirty- 
four to forty-six. 


23 Vat. Lat. 3195 was used also as basis for the 
Aldine edition of 1501. The manuscript bears margi- 
nal marks of many kinds, some of which may have 
been made for or by the compositors of these editions; 
but this particular manuscript was known to be of 
such unique value that if it was actually placed in 
the hands of compositors they must have had orders 
to treat it with the utmost care. 
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The order of poems is, naturally, the 
standard order. The division of the Can- 
zoniere is marked, at the original point, by 
the sentences “Finit vita amoris” and 
“Incipit de morte amoris.’”’ The introduc- 
tion of these sentences was undoubtedly 
suggested by the entry “Francisci Pe- 
trarcae expliciunt soneta de vita Laure 
sue,” which appears at the corresponding 
point in Vat. Lat. 3195, as noted above. Ex- 
tra space is left for the illumination of the 
initial of No. 264. The arrangement of the 
Triumphs differs from the usual early ar- 
rangement in that ‘‘Nel cor” is treated as 
belonging to the Triumph of Death. The 
beok is well printed, and the plan of hav- 
ing two sonnets to a page is followed as an 
objective. The first page of the Canzoniere 
and the first page of the Triumphs are 
printed entirely in capital letters. Initial- 
directors, not used in any edition of the A 
or B families, are used in III and in the 
later editions of the C family. 

VIII. 1474, [Sant’ Orso:] Leonardus 
(Achates) de Basilea. Hain 12759 +C. 
BMC VII 1026. SC P336. Contents as in 
III, which is followed exactly in the order 
of the Canzoniere, in the marking of its 
division, in the arrangement of the Tri- 
umphs, and in the wording of the colo- 
phon, through eztracta. The phrase “liber 
absolutus est foeliciter’’ is omitted. The 
proportions of the page are changed so 
that a typical page has room for more 
lines than are contained in two sonnets, 
and the effect of the two-sonnet page is 
lost. 

XI. 1477, [Venice:] Dominicus de Sili- 
prandis, for Gaspar de Siliprandis. Quar- 
to. Hain 12766 +R II. SC P339. Con- 
tents: (1) Index of first lines for the Can- 
zoniere; (2) Canzoniere; (3) Triumphs; (4) 
the ‘‘Laurea”’ note, with the ““Memora- 
bilia” preface; (5) the ‘‘Valle locus clausa”’ 
epigram, headed “eiusdem auctoris car- 
men”; and (6) the Da Tempo Life. The 
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order of the Canzoniere, the marking of its 
division, and the arrangement of the Ty. 
umphs are as in III and VIII. The fing 
sentence of the Da Tempo Life is de. 
tached, asin V. This is the smallest of the 
fifteenth-century editions: it is an ap. 
proach to the Aldine format. The two- 
sonnet page is well maintained. Quire sig- 
natures appear in XI and in all later 
fifteenth-century editions. The portions 
of this edition devoted to the text follow 
rather closely, though not exactly, the 
paging of III. Siliprandi, however, though 
taking III as his general model, took 
much from V: the ‘“‘Laurea’”’ note, the 
epigram, and the Da Tempo Life, which 
he apparently preferred to that of Bruni. 
From V, also, he took the sonnet “Poi 
chal fattor,”’ placed just before No. 366. 
He omitted the two sonnets which stand 
at the end of III. 

A companion volume, printed also in 
1477, contains a commentary on the Can- 
zoniere attributed (wrongly) to Da Ten- 
po. 

XIV. 1482, August 14, Venice: Filippo 
di Pietro. Hain 12761. SC P337. Con- 
tents as in III and VIII, except that of the 
two sonnets appended at the end only the 
first, “Si drento,” is retained. The colo- 
phon begins “Francisci.... uulgarium 
Liber foeliciter absolutus est.’’ The order 
of the Canzoniere and the marking of its 
division are as in III, VIII, and XI. The 
arrangement of the Triumphs varies only 
in that “Quanti gid” and “Questa leg- 
giadra” are run together as the first capi- 
tolo of the Triumph of Death, as in the 
editions of the D family. The pages are 
tall, admitting three sonnets. The deriva- 
tion of XIV from III rather than from 
VIII is indicated by the fact that the 
colophon of XII contains the clause 
“Liber foeliciter absolutus est”’ and by the 
fact that the curious typographical ar- 
rangement which appears in III for the 
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igst lines of the Life of Petrarch is repeated 
in XIV but not in VIII.*4 


D. IX AND ITS THIRTEEN DESCENDANTS 


All editions of this family are in two 
companion folio volumes, one for the Tri- 
unphs and one for the Canzoniere.™ Each 
yolume has a quire register. The volume 
for the Triumphs is earlier than that for 
the Canzoniere in all the nine certain cases 
—and probably in the five uncertain cases 
as well. Each Triumphs volume carries 
the commentary of Bernardo di Pietro 
lapini da Montaleino—an enormously 
lengthy affair, running perhaps fifteen or 
twenty words to each word of the text. 
The arrangement of the capitoli is in all 
eases the usual arrangement, except that 
‘Quanti gia”’ and “‘Questa leggiadra”’ are 
in all cases run together and that two 
other capitoli are run together in IX, as 
noted in the next paragraph. Each Can- 
zoniere volume carries the commentary of 
Francesco Filelfo, which covers only the 
frst 136 poems of the Canzoniere—the 
last poem annotated by him being the 
sonnet ‘Fiamma dal ciel.’”’ The poems of 
the Canzoniere are numbered, the differ- 
ent types of poems—sonnets, canzoni, etc. 
—being numbered separately. In the dis- 
cussions of the editions of this family, no- 
tations such as [IX T and IX C will desig- 
nate the Triumphs and Canzoniere vol- 
umes of the edition in question. The ini- 


* The volume described by Giustiniani, p. 228; by 
Antonio Marsand in his ‘‘Biblioteca petrarchesca,”’ 
in his edition of the Rime of Petrarch (Padua: Tipo- 
grafla del seminario, 1820), II, 336; and by Dibdin, 
VII, 85-86; must be a defective copy of this edition. 
This fact is made clear by the spelling ‘‘Petralgae’’ 
reported by Giustiniani and Dibdin and by the agree- 
ment of the quire arrangement as reported by Dib- 
iin with that reported for this edition in the Cornell 
Catalogue: aa’, a®, b8, c6, d—m$, n—of, p—q$, r*, s*. This 
volume is the basis for Hain’s entries 12751 and 12781 
aid probably for 12752 also. 

* All editions except IX are usually found with 
the two volumes bound together. The Stillwell Census 
indicates that almost every one of these editions is 
represented in this country not only by one or more 
copies containing both volumes but also by a separate 
‘opy of one of the two volumes. 
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tial (or initial-director) of the first sonnet 
is ““V,” except as otherwise noted. 

IX. 1475-76, Bologna: [Hannibal 
Malpiglius] for Sigismundus de Libris. 
Triumphs: 1475, April 27; Canzoniere, 
1476. Hain 12763 and 12786 +C +RIII. 
BMC VI 811. SC P338 and P370. This 
edition, which gave rise to so long a series 
of descendants, impresses one as being 
rather an edition of the commentaries 
than of the texts concerned—particularly 
since the type used for the commentary is 
the same as the type used for the text. In 
IX T each small section of the text is fol- 
lowed by its immense commentary—the 
text being printed at the left of the page 
with the space to the right not filled in. In 
IX C text and comment are similarly ar- 
ranged—the shorter poems being, how- 
ever, unbroken. In IX T and in all later 
fifteenth-century Triumphs volumes of 
this family the capitoli ““Quanti gia” and 
“Questa leggiadra” are run together as 
the first capitolo of the Triumph of Death: 
the first six tercets of ‘‘Quanti gia”’ are fol- 
lowed by a composite tercet consisting of 
the first and third lines of the seventh 
(and last) tercet of “Quanti gia,” inclosing 
the second line of the first tercet of 
“Questa leggiadra’”’; and this composite 
tercet is followed immediately by the sec- 
ond tercet of “Questa leggiadra.” In IX 
T the capitoli “Nel cor” and “Da poi che 
morte” are run together: the first 22} 
lines are the first 224 lines of ‘Nel cor’’; 
the rest are that portion of “Da poi che 
morte” which begins with the second half 
of line 23 of that capitolo, line 24 being 
modified to end in -ima. IX C contains 
only the first 136 poems of the Canzonere, 
the order of those poems being the stand- 
ard order except that the third sonnet, 
“Era il giorno,” precedes the second, “Per 
fare’: this transposition persists in all 
later Canzoniere volumes of this family. 

XII. 1478, Venice: Reynaldus de 
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Nouimagio and Theodorus de Reyns- 
burch. Triumphs, February 6; Canzo- 
niere, March 30. Hain 12767 +C +RIII. 
BMC VY 254. SC P340. Gothic type. The 
spaces beside the text passages, in this and 
the later fifteenth-century editions of this 
family, are utilized for portions of the 
commentary: except as noted below, the 
text passages are at the left-hand side of 
the page. Initial-directors, not used in IX, 
are used in XII and in all later fifteenth- 
century editions of this family. The capi- 
toli “Nel cor’ and “Da poi che morte”’ 
appear as separate capitoli in XII T and 
the later fifteenth-century editions of this 
family. XII C stops with No. 136. 

XIII. 1481, Venice: Leonardus Wild. 
Hain 12768 +C. SC P341. Gothic type. 
A close, but not page-for-page, imitation 
of XII. 

XV. 1484, Venice: Petrus de Plasiis 
Cremonensis, dictus Veronensis.  Tri- 
umphs, March 31; Canzoniere, August 18. 
Hain 12769 +C. SC P342. Gothic type. 
XV is in general a close, but not page-for- 
page, imitation of XIII. That it is based 
on XIII rather than on XII is indicated 
by a number of minor typographical 

“agreements which I shall not take space to 
set forth. 

In this and all later editions the Can- 
zoniere is complete—except that, in this 
edition and the next, two sonnets, Nos. 
350 (Da’ pid belli”) and 351 (“E’ mi 
par’’), are missing—and the order, except 
with regard to these two sonnets and Nos. 
2 and 3, is the standard order. The origi- 
nal point of division between the two 
parts of the Canzoniere is marked in XV C 
by the leaving of a space for the illumina- 
tion of the initial of No. 264. For the po- 
ems which follow the 136 for which the 
commentary of Filelfo was available, De 
Plasiis employed Hieronimo Squarzafico 
to write a new commentary; and he evi- 
dently pressed him very hard for copy. 
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Squarzafico complains bitterly of the 
pressure under which he was forced to 
work—once in a note following No. 365 
(““Vago’’) and again in a note following 
No. 366. His commentary is retained in 
all later fifteenth-century editions—all of 
which are of this family. The poems are 
numbered through No. 295 but not there- 
after. For the portion of the Canzoniere 
contained in XIII the arrangement of text 
and commentary is as in XIII; but in the 
added portion the text in many cases ap- 
pears in two columns, the comment fol- 
lowing the poem or stanza concerned. 

The portion of the text of the Canz- 
niere following No. 136 was apparently 
derived from an earlier edition having the 
poems in the standard order and having 
the original point of division marked by 
the leaving of a space for an illuminated 
initial. The two editions which satisfy 
both these conditions are II (1471, Rome) 
and XIV (1482, Venice). It is obviously 
probable that XIV rather than II was 
used by De Plasiis—or Squarzafico—as 
the basis for the latter part of the Canzo- 
niere. 

XVI. 1486, Venice: Peregrinus de 
Pasqualis, Bononiensis, and Dominicus 
Bertechus. Triumphs, .M.cccelxxxviii. 
(sic), April 8; Canzoniere, 1486, June 7. 
Hain 12764 and 12788. SC P343. Thisis 
a Roman type equivalent of XV, to which 
it corresponds very closely. In this edition 
and in all later editions the text is set in 
larger type than the commentary. 

In XVI T thirteen of the nineteen 
quires begin with the same words as the 
corresponding quires of XV T; and about 
one-third of the pages begin with the same 
words as the corresponding pages of XV 
T. In XVI T page headings are introduced, 
and their use is continued in all later fif- 
teenth-century editions of the Triumphs. 
The headings on verso pages, in all the edi- 
tions concerned, are of the type Triumphus 
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4moris, and those on the recto pages are 
of the type Capitulo Primo; many errors 
and inconsistencies occur. 

The date .M.cccelxxxviii. at the end 
of XVI T is certainly a mistake for 
Meeceelxxxvi. XVJI T, which, as will 
presently appear, was based on XVI T, is 
dated April 18, 1488: it could not possibly 
have been set up in ten days. The colo- 
phon of XVI C indicates clearly that the 
Triumphs volume has been finished, for it 
reads “Qui finisse gli triumphi & soneti di 
Misser Francesco Petrarcha.” In each of 
the nine instances in which exact and 
unquestioned dates are given for both vol- 
umes in editions of this family, the vol- 
ume for the Triumphs precedes the vol- 
ume for the Canzoniere. The date of XVI 
Tis therefore to be corrected: it should be 
1486, April 8. 

In XVI C the division is marked as in 
XVC. In XVI C and all later Canzoniere 
volumes all poems are numbered; and the 
double-column arrangement of the text 
appears first with the second stanza of 
No. 23—the single-column arrangement 
appearing thereafter frequently but ir- 
regularly, with some pages showing partly 
sngle-column and partly double-column 
arangements. 

XVII. 1488, Venice: Bernardinus 
Rizus, Novariensis. Triumphs, April 18; 
Canzoniere, June 12. Hain 12770 and 
12787 +C +RII. BMC VY 401. SC P344. 
‘ander 5599.28 Bernardino introduced 
three innovations, one of major and two 
of minor importance, which persist in all 
later fifteenth-century editions. The ma- 
jor innovation is the introduction of six 
full-page woodcuts, one at the beginning 
ofeach of the Triumphs.2”? Each woodcut, 

* See the next note. 

On these woodcuts, in all the editions concerned, 
se Le Duc de Rivoli (Victor Masséna), Bibliographie 
its livres d figures vénitiens de la fin du XV® siécle et du 

mmencement du X VI®, 1469-1526 (Paris: Techener, 
1892), pp. 35-50; Prince d’Essling (Victor Masséna) 
aid Eugene Miintz, Pétrarque, ses études d'art ... 
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in each: of the editions concerned, was 
printed from a block consisting of two de- 
tachable parts: a rectangular center, con- 
taining the illustration, and an elaborate 
surrounding frame. In XVII T, and in 
each of the later editions except as other- 
wise noted, the frame-block which was 
used for the first of the six woodcuts was 
used again for each of the other five—the 
rectangular centers being different in the 
six cases. The two minor innovations are 
the numbering of the pages—Arabic nu- 
merals being used in this and in all later 
editions, except as noted below—and the 
introduction of marginal letters intended 
to facilitate reference to given subjects. It 
would seem from the introduction of these 
letters—as is noted in the Cornell Cata- 
logue—that Bernardino must have pre- 
pared, or at least intended to prepare, a 
subject index; but no such index appears 
in this edition. 

XVII T agrees with XVI T, as against 
the preceding editions, in the use of Ro- 
man type, in the use of larger type for the 
text than for the commentary, and in sev- 
eral minor respects. Since XVII T thus 
agrees with XVI T but has the innova- 
tions mentioned in the preceding para- 
graph, it is subsequent to XVI T. Since it 
agrees with XVI T and is subsequent to it, 
it is based upon it. 

When the editor of XV C added the 
rest of the Canzoniere to the part covered 
by the commentary of Filelfo, he omitted 
two sonnets, Nos. 350 and 351, as noted 
above. Bernardino repaired the omission; 
but he placed the two sonnets not in their 
standard position but just before No. 366 
—where they remain in all later fifteenth- 
century editions. The division of the Can- 
zoniere is marked as in XV C and XVI C. 


UVillustration de ses écrits (Paris: Gazette des beaux- 
arts, 1902), pp. 175-78; the Cornell Catalogue, p. 80; 
and Max Sander, Le Livre a figures italien depuis 1467 
jusqu'’a 16530...(New York: Stechert, 1941), II, 
954-57, Nos. 5599-5606 and 5608. 
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XVII C is a page-for-page copy, except 
toward the end, of XVI C. 

XVIII. 1490, Venice: Petrus de Pla- 
siis. (Triumphs undated); Canzoniere, 
April 22. Hain 12771 +C +R III and VI. 
BMC V 270. SC P345. Sander 5600. A 
ten-page subject index appears at the be- 
ginning of the Triumphs volume, and a 
one-page index at the beginning of the 
Canzoniere volume. The alphabetization 
is through the first letter only. The ar- 
rangement of items under each letter fol- 
lows the order of the text—with errors in 
arrangement under C, E, M, and V. 
These indexes, with the errors just re- 
ferred to, reappear in XIX-XXIV. 

The quire arrangement of XVIII T and 
of the Triumphs volumes of XIX-XXIV 
is aa’, a-q®. In all previous Triumphs 
volumes the text passages on the verso 
pages are set at the left-hand side of the 
page, with portions of the commentary to 
the right of them. In XVIII T, however, 
the text passages on the verso pages are 
set at the right-hand side of the page, with 
portions of the commentary to the left of 
them, except in two: cases.2* The wood- 
cuts are based not on those of XVII T but 
‘on a well-known series of six anonymous 
Florentine copper engravings.2? Ornamen- 
tal initials appear for the first time, a large 
“N” for the first capitolo, and smaller ini- 
tials in about a dozen cases. 

The quire arrangement of XVIII C and 
of the Canzoniere volumes of XIX-XXIII 
is A~M8, N®. The Canzoniere volume is re- 
vised by Girolamo Centone, whose name 
reappears in XIX—XXI and XXIV. The 
sign of division between the two parts of 
the Canzoniere disappears and does not 
reappear in the fifteenth century. The 
quire register gives the first words of the 
first four leaves of each quire; this feature 


28 These exceptions and the corresponding excep- 
tions for XVIII C and for later editions are listed be- 
low, n. 32. 

29 Le Due de Rivoli, pp. 38—45 
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reappears in each of the remaining (ap. 
zoniere volumes. In XVIII C the text pas. 
sages on the single-column verso pages 
and on the single-column portions of 
mixed-arrangement verse pages are set at 
the right-hand side of the page, except in 
five cases. 

XIX. 1491-92, Venice: Petrus de 
Plasiis. Triumphs, 1491, May 10; Can. 
zoniere, 1492, April 1. Hain 12773 +¢. 
BMC V 270. SC P346. Sander 5601, 
This edition, printed by the same man 
who printed XVIII, is a quire-for-quire 
copy, and virtually a page-for-page copy, 
of XVIII. 

The Triumphs are revised by Fra Ga- 
briele Bruno, whose name reappears in 
XX, XXI, and XXIV. Each quire in 
XIX T begins with the same word as the 
corresponding quire of XVIII T. In each 
quire except K each page of XIX T begins 
with the same word as the corresponding 
page of XVIII T, except in five cases." 
The compositor reverted at the start to 
the practice of setting the text passages at 
the left-hand side of the verso pages of the 
Triumphs but placed them at the right on 
ff. cl and c8 and throughout the rest of 
the volume, except in one case. The 
fourth and ninth pages of the index to the 
Triumphs are interchanged—the same er- 
ror reappearing in XX, XXI, XXII, and 
XXIV. The woodcuts are printed from 
the blocks prepared for XVIII T. Theor- 
namental initials of X VIII T reappear. 

In XIX C the arrangement of text and 
commentary is identical with that 0 
XVIII C, except in two cases. 

XX. 1492-93, Venice: Giovanni Cap- 
casa. Triumphs, 1492, January 12; Car- 
zoniere, 1493, March 28. Hain 12765, 
12772, and 12774 +C. BMC V 486. SC 
P347. Sander 5602. 

20 Ff. a3>, c7», h2b, h6b, and q2*. In five other 
cases the exactness of the agreement is obscured by 


variations in the setting of the text as between the 
left-hand and right-hand sides of certain verso pag® 
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XX T is a close, but not quire-for-quire 
or page-for-page, imitation of XIX T. On 
the verso pages text passages are in gen- 
oral set at the left, but they are set at the 
right in most of quire 1, and in three other 
eses. The erroneous index of XIX T is 
copied exactly. The woodcuts are new, 
though it is clear that the designer derived 
suggestions from those to be found in 
XVIII T and XIX T. The frame inclos- 
ing the rectangular illustrations is printed 
fom the same frame-block which was 
used by Giovanni’s brother, Matteo Cap- 
esa, for the woodcuts of the editions of 
the Divine Comedy printed by him in 
1491 and 1493. The portion of the frame- 
block for the lunette representing God the 
Father, which forms part of the upper sec- 
tion of the frame, must have been a de- 
tachable piece; for in the 1493 Dante the 
lunette is empty in the cut for the Hell but 
is filled in the cuts for the Purgatory and 
the Paradise; and in the two later editions 
of the Triumphs in which these blocks 
were used, XXIV and XXV, the lunette 
isempty in the first and filled in the sec- 
ond. Ornamental initials of new design 
are used in about the same cases as in 
XVIII T and XIX T, and small ornamen- 
tal initials are used in about forty cases to 
begin paragraphs in the commentary for 
the first two capitoli. The page numbers 
are in Roman type.*! 

In XX C, thirty-seven of the fifty-one 
page beginnings reported in the quire reg- 
ister are identical with those of XVIII C 
and XIX C. On the single-column verso 
pages or portions of pages text passages 
are in general set at the left, but they are 
st at the right in most of quire F, and in 


« Folio a4 must have been reset in the course of 
the printing. In the Cornell copy initial-directors 
appear at the heads of paragraphs of the commen- 
‘ary, and on the verso the text passages are at the 
right. In the Harvard, Huntington, and Oberlin 
College copies, and in the copy in the Odescalchi 
collection at the University of Denver, small orna- 
mental initials appear, and on the verso the text 
passages are at the left. 
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two other cases. The arrangement agrees 
with that of XIX C at the points at which 
XIX C differs from XVIII C. That XX C 
is based on XIX C rather than on XVIIT’ 
C is indicated also by another minor 
agreement which I skall not take space to 
set forth. An ornamental initial appears 
for the first time in a Canzoniere volume, 
as the initial of the first sonnet: ‘‘P” (as 
in many manuscripts) instead of ‘‘V.” 

Up to this point the successive editions 
of this family have been based each upon 
its immediate predecessor; but from this 
point on the genealogy becomes more 
complicated. 

XXI. 1494. Venice: Petrus de Qua- 
rengiis, Bergomensis. Triumphs, M.ccce.- 
Ixxxxxii (sic), January 12; Canzoniere, 
1494, June 17. Hain 12778. Reichling II, 
Part I, No. 673. BMC V 512. SC P349. 
Sander 5604. The page numbers are in 
Roman type. 

XXI T is in general a quire-for-quire 
copy of XIX T but is not, in general, an 
exact page-for-page copy. Eleven quires 
begin with the same text passages as the 
corresponding quires of XIX T; five vary. 
On the verso pages the text passages are 
set at the left except in six cases. The er- 
roneous index of XIX T is retained. The 
woodcuts were printed from the blocks of 
XVII T. The cuts for Chastity and Fame 
are interchanged. There are no ornamen- 
tal initials. The year date ending in 
-lxxxxxii is obviously incorrect. The year 
of publication must have been 1493 or 
1494, and was much more probably 1494, 
as Reichling suggests. The date as printed 
may have been copied (erroneously) from 
XX T, in which case the month and day 
of XXI T remain unknown; or it may be 
correct (except for the error noted above), 
in which case the agreement of XX T and 
XXI T in respect to month and day is 
coincidental. The reversion to the prac- 
tice of setting text passages at the left- 
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hand side of verso pages may have been 
due to familiarity with XX T, or it may 
have been an independent reversion to 
what had been the more general practice. 
The use of the plates of XVII T presum- 
ably indicates simply that the printer was 
able to secure these particular plates. 

In XXI C the quire-register is identi- 
cal, except in one case, with that of XX C, 
which was therefore the model for X XI C. 
The arrangement of text and commentary 
is identical with that of XX C, except that 
XXI C reverts to the left-hand arrange- 
ment in all cases and differs as to the 
double-column arrangement in three 
eases. The space for the initial of the first 
sonnet is left blank, but the initial-direc- 
tor which appears at the corresponding 
point in the commentary is ‘‘p.”’ 

XXII. 1494, Milan: Uldericus Scin- 
zenzeler. Triumphs, February 10; Canzo- 
niere, March 26. Hain 12775 +C +R 
III. SC P348. Sander 5603. This is the 
first edition of this family since 1X to be 
published elsewhere than in Venice. The 
page numbers are Arabic. The names of 
Bruno and Centone disappear. 

XXII T is a quire-for-quire and in gen- 
eral (though with twenty-four exceptions) 
a page-for-page copy of XIX T. The text 
passages are set at the left of the verso 
pages in the first three quires, and there- 
after at the right, except in two cases. 
The erroneous index remains. The wood- 
cuts imitate those of XVIII T and XIX T 
very closely but are from new blocks. 
Two frame-blocks are used: the first, 
which imitates the frame of XVIII T and 
XIX T, is used for the Triumphs of Love, 
Death, and Divinity, the second for the 
other three Triumphs. Ornamental ini- 
tials, designed in imitation of those of 
XVIII T and XIX T, appear in about a 
dozen cases. 

In XXII C the quire register is identi- 
cal, except in one case, with that of X VIII 
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C and XIX C. The arrangement of tex 
and commentary is identical with that of 
XIX C, except as to the double-columy 
arrangement in two cases. Four ornamep- 
tal initials appear: “‘V”’ for the first son. 
net and for the final canzone, and two 
other initials near the beginning. The 
title-page agrees with that of XIX ( 
rather than with that of XVIII C in r. 
ferring to Filelfo as “‘Francesco philelpho’ 
rather than as ‘“Fracescho Philelpho”: 
and the numeration of pages, ff. 9, 
98-102, is identical with that of XIX C, 
as against the numeration ff. 92, 94-102, 
which appears in XVIII C. 

XXIII. 1494, Milan: Antonius Zarn- 
tus. (Triumphs undated); Canzoniere, 
August 1. Hain 12762 +R III. Copinger 
4706. BMC VI 723. SC P350. Sander 
5605. The names of Bruno and Centone 
do not appear. 

XXIII T is a quire-for-quire and (with 
nine exceptions) a page-for-page copy of 
XIX T. The text passages are set at the 
left of the verso pages in the first three 
quires, and thereafter at the right, except 
in two cases. ‘rhe index is corrected—the 
fourth and ninth pages being restored to 
their proper positions. This correction, 
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however, implies nothing as to derivation, # 


since it would seem so obviously desirable 
to anyone who had noticed the error. The 
woodcuts imitate those of XVIII T and 
XIX T very closely but are from new 
blocks—not from the same blocks as those 
of XXII T. The imitation is of the 
XVIII-XIX woodcuts rather than of 
those of XXII T. Two frame-blocks are 
used: the first, which imitates the frame 
of XVIII T and XIX T, is used for the 
first three Triumphs, the second for the 
last three. Ornamental initials, designed 
in imitation of those of XVIII T and 
XIX T (not in imitation of those of 
XXII T), appear in about a dozen cases. 
There are no page numbers. 
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In XXIII C the arrangement of text 
ad commentary is identical with that of 
{IX C, except for three cases of partial or 
wmplete reversion to the left-hand ar- 
nngement. There are no ornamental ini- 
‘ils, The page numbers are Roman. 

Jaroto may have followed Scinzenzeler 
in the omission of the names of Bruno and 
(entone and in the use of two frame- 
tlocks for his woodcuts. 

XXIV. 1497, Venice: Bartholomaeus 
ie Zanis. Triumphs, July 11; Canzoniere, 
jugust 30. Hain 12776 +C. BMC V 
3. SC P351. Sander 5606. The page 
wimbers are Arabic. The names of Bruno 
and Centone reappear. 

XXIV T is in general a quire-for-quire 
wpy of XIX T, there being only three 
ases in which the first words of corre- 
ponding quires vary. The first words of 
the pages agree somewhat more often 
thn not. The text passages are set at the 
bt of the verso pages, except in two 
tases,” The erroneous index of XIX T is 
rtained. The woodcuts are from the 
locks of XX T: the lunette of the frame 
sempty. New ornamental initials ap- 
pear, 

XXIV C contains one less quire than 


: Mile previous editions but adds a leaf to 


wire M, thus compressing the text into 
(4 pages instead of 204, as in the previ- 
ws editions. The first two leaves begin 
vith the same words as in X VIII-XXIII, 
wt the third leaf begins with the words 
‘ero che la,”’? which are the initial words 


*The cases in which the arrangement of text and 
ommentary is exceptional (cf. n. 28) in XVIII- 
XXIII and XXIV T are as follows (pages are versos 
wless otherwise indicated): XVIII T: text left on a6 
ad q2. XVIII C: t. 1. on D7, D8, I3, L7, and N4. 
NXT: t. 1. on q2. XIX C: arrangement different 
fom that of XVIII C on 13> and N2*, XX T: text 
"ght in quire 1, except 8, and on h6, p2, and p7 (see 
“0 n. 31). XX C: t. r. in quire F, except 7 
ad 8, and on G1 and L6. XXIT: t.r. on dl, d2, d7, 
8,17 and 1.8. XXIC: arr. diff. from that of XX C 
a F7, 178 and I8*, XXIIT: t. 1. on e6 and 1.6. 
AXII C: arr. diff. from that of XIX C on F7> and 
*®, XXIII T: t. 1. on p2 and q2. XXIII C: t.1. on 
5,Cl, and F5. XXIV T: t. r. oncl and c8. 
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of the third leaves of XX C and XXI C, 
but of no other previous editions. Orna- 
mental initials of new design are used for 
the first sonnet and for the final canzone, 
and in one other case. The initial of the 
first sonnet is “‘P,’”’ asin XX C and (in the 
case of the initial-director) XXI C. 
XXIV C is therefore based either on XX 
C or on XXIC. The arrangement of text 
and comment, being entirely free from the 
right-hand variant, resembles that of 
XXI C rather than that of XX C. 

XXV. 1500, Venice: Bartholomaeus 
de Zanis. Triumphs, March 6; Canzoniere, 
April 28. Hain 12777. BMC V 434. SC 
P352. Sander 5608. The page numbers 
are Arabic. This edition, printed by the 
printer of XXIV, is obviously based upon 
XXIV; but Niccold Peranzone, engaged 
as editor, prepared new and more elabo- 
rate subject indexes and brought in sup- 
plementary material not found in earlier 
editions of this family. This supplemen- 
tary material consists of the Da Tempo 
Life of Petrarch; the “Laurea” note, with 
the “Memorabilia” preface; the excerpt 
from Ep. fam. ii. 9, with the “Fragmen- 
tum” preface; and the “Valle locus clausa”’ 
epigram. This material was presumably 
taken from V. 

XXYV T is in general a quire-for-quire 
copy of XXIV T, there being only five 
cases in which the first words of corre- 
sponding quires vary. The first words of 
the pages agree in about half the cases. 
The text arrangement on the verso pages 
is identical with that of XXIV T. The 
woodcuts are from the blocks of XX T 
and XXIV T: the lunette of the frame is 
filled. The large initial of the first capi- 
tolo used in XXIV T is used again, and 
many new ornamental initials appear. 

The paging of XXV C follows that of 
XXIV C, but the presence of a new in- 
dex means that f. A5* of XXV C = f. 
A2* of XXIV C, etc. Ornamental initials 
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of new design are used for the first sonnet 
(“‘V’’) and for the final canzone, and in one 
other case. 

This, the last of the fifteenth-century 
editions, is the progenitor of the edition of 
1503 (Venice: Lissona) and of many later 
editions. 

GENEALOGY 

The genealogy of the several editions 
may be indicated by Chart I, in which 
solid lines indicate general derivation and 
dotted lines indicate a borrowing of edi- 
torial material. 


THE COPYING PROCEDURE 

The foregoing data and the similar data 
presented in my study of “The genealogy 
of the editions of the Genealogia deorum’’** 
of Boceaccio serve to illustrate what was 
presumably a typical procedure in early 
printing. 

Any first edition, or any later edition— 
such as II or III in this case—which was 
obviously prepared without reference to a 
previous edition must have been based on 
a manuscript: that is to say, the com- 
positor must have had before his eyes a 
manuscript which he followed in his com- 
position. That manuscript was presum- 
ably in most cases a manuscript not pre- 
pared for this specific purpose but pro- 
duced previously in the regular course of 
manuscript production. We know that 
the definitive manuscript of the Canzo- 
niere, Vat. Lat. 3195, was used as the basis 
for the text of the Canzoniere in III—and 
again as the basis for the first sixteenth- 
century edition, that printed by Aldus in 
1501.%4 

When, however, previously printed edi- 
tions of a given work became available, it 
was clearly the practice of the Italian 
printers to take a previously printed edition 
as model and to give a copy directly to the 


33 Modern philology, XVII (1919), 65-78. 

Cf. above, n. 23. Whether the compositors of 
these editions worked from the manuscript itself or 
from an intervening transcript we cannot say. 
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compositor so that he could work from jt 
The copy so provided might or might not 
have been editorially retouched by hand, 
The number of instances of copie 
which are exactly or virtually quire-for. 
quire or even page-for-page copies is re. 
markable. The compositor must haye 
been told, in effect, to reproduce each as- 
signed portion of the book as exactly as he 
could, within the format specified. In 
cases in which exact quire-for-quire or 
page-for-page copying was ordered, two 
or more compositors could work at once 
with the expectation that the several 
pieces of work would fit together properly, 
Given such a procedure, it is obvious 
that the only editions which have any 
textual authority are those which stand at 
the head of their families and are then- 
selves derived from manuscripts. The edi- 
torial revision so often referred to in early 
editions can have been hardly anything 
more than arbitrary emendation. A re- 
vised edition, then, far from being more 
authoritative textually than its predeces- 
sors, is even less so. It follows that in the 
still plentiful cases in which scholars are 
dealing with works of which there is no 
modern critical edition, quotations—if 
textual authority is a prime desideratum 
—should be made not, as the general prac- 
tice is, from the latest noncritical edition 
but from the editio princeps, or from some 
other edition known to be independent of 
the princeps and to be based on a more 
authoritative manuscript. Thus, if the 
printing of editions of the Italian poems 
of Petrarch had ceased in 1500, the edi- 
tion of the Triumphs from which scholars 
should quote would be II, I, or III;* and 
the edition of the Canzoniere from which 
scholars should quote would be III. 


OBERLIN COLLEGE 


% II more probably than I or III because of the 
irregularities in the order of the capitoli in I and Ill, 
as noted above, and for other reasons not noted here, 
and not IX, because of the running-together of cer- 
tain capitoli in that edition, as noted above. 
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* XIV apparently derived its combination of ‘“‘Quanti gia’’ and ‘“‘Questa leggiadra”’ from TX, EES, 
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DRYDEN’S LATIN SCHOLARSHIP 


J. MCG. BOTTKOL 


has been a commonplace that Dry- 

den was not only a free translator 
but also a scholar of very feeble attain- 
nents in classical learning. It has custom- 
wily (and carelessly) been assumed that 
Dryden was loose in translating because of 
his weakness as a Latinist. It is not my 
purpose here to make an apology for Dry- 
den as an exact translator; rather, I wish 
to confute the long-accepted opinion that 
Dryden was not vividly aware of the 
vholarly problems confronting him as a 
tanslator. The evidence for this argu- 
nent will be drawn from sources scarcely 
aamined since Dryden’s death—the ac- 
tual contemporary texts and editions of 
the Latin classics used by him in ‘he proc- 
as of translation. 

George Saintsbury, still the best known, 
ifthe least accurate, of Dryden’s recent 
ditors, dismisses the question of the 
wet’s scholarship with a blanket con- 
demnation: 

This system [i.e., paraphrase] of Dryden’s 


fs the days of Luke Milbourne! it 


makes it at once unnecessary and impossible; 


annotate his Translations as if they were 
mitten from the point of view of the scholar. 
4 equal proportion of notes and text would 
turdly suffice to point out his verbal variations, 
uissions, and additions, while an attempt to 
«count for any of the three classes would, save 
livery rare instances, be labour wholly lost. 


loaccount for Dryden’s every divagation 
fom the original would imdeed be an 
Augean labor, but to give no account of 
the “three classes” of “verbal variations, 
; ‘Notes on Dryden's Virgil, in a letter to a friend, 
“ih an essay on the same poet (London, 1698). 


*The works of John Dryden, ed. Sir Walter Scott 
‘al George Saintsbury (Edinburgh, 1882-93), XII, 1. 


Mopgrw PuiLo.oeyr, February, 1943] 


omissions, and additions” beyond attrib- 
uting them summarily to lack of scholar- 
ship is, I hope to show, evidence of edi- 
torial slothfulness. 

A similar judgment—perhaps an echo 
of Saintsbury’s—is found in A. W. Ward’s 
chapter on Dryden in the Cambridge his- 
tory of English literature: 

From the point of view of exact scholarship, 
nothing can be said in favour of a method [of 
translation] which does not show any rever- 
ence for the text, and very little for the style, of 
the original author.® 


With Mr. Ward’s stricture on Dryden’s 
stylistic failings I have no present quarrel, 
but I wish emphatically to disagree with 
the confident assertion that he showed no 
“reverence for the text.”” One must ask at 
once, what text? A modern text like Sab- 
badini’s Virgil or Postgate’s Corpus poeta- 
rum Latinorum? This question, ignored 
by Saintsbury and Ward, is the crucial 
point. Did they, in comparing Dryden’s 
translations with the original, use a mod- 
ern Latin text, or did they turn up the 
seventeenth-century editions actually 
used by Dryden? It is plain from their 
statements that they did not do the latter, 
and their failure to do so vitiates any con- 
clusions they may offer on this head. 
The lapse of even a single generation of 
scholars brings about appreciable changes 
in the text and scholarly interpretation of 
the classics. The emendations and conjec- 
tures of our grandfathers’ day give way 
before new surmises or new discoveries, 
and the scholars of today may expect the 
same of their successors. The lapse of two 
hundred and fifty years and the renova- 


2 (New York and Cambridge, 1933), VIII, 56. 
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tion of classical scholarship on scientific 
principles during the nineteenth century 
have removed us a vast distance from the 
scholarship of Dryden’s time. Therefore, 
the student who compares Dryden’s 
translation with a modern text is working 
in the dark and is quite unable to account 
for variations, omissions, or additions ex- 
cept by an easy accusation of the poet’s 
scholarly incompetence. Yet, if the con- 
temporary authorities on which Dryden 
himself relied are compared with the 
translations, it at once becomes plain 
that, in all but a small number of exam- 
ples, his departures from the original are 
due to aesthetic or stylistic reasons—not 
to ignorance or imperfect knowledge of 
Latin. In the time of Busby, to translate 
word for word was a license scarcely al- 
lowed even to schoolboys; Dryden, the 
most eminent poet of his day, was as much 
concerned to produce an acceptable Eng- 
lish poem as he was to reproduce the mat- 
ter of the original. This convention of 
translation is unpopular today, and its 
premisses are indeed debatable; but we 
are not concerned here with a question of 
artistic convention or taste, but only with 
that of scholarship, a much more palpable 
issue. Dryden is often wilful and prolix in 
exercising his prerogatives as a poetic 
translator; he is almost never ignorant. 

In comparing all of Dryden’s transla- 
tions from Latin with their seventeenth- 
century editions of the originals, the in- 
vestigator will come to the inescapable 
conclusion that the poet was a much more 
conscientious scholar than has been ad- 
mitted by even his friendliest critics. 
Omissions, seeming mistranslations, and 
apparently unwarranted intrusions will, 
in a large number of instances, be found 
attributable to peculiarities in the texts 
used by Dryden. These peculiarities form 
three main classes: 


J. McG. Borrxou 


1. The Latin text itself, which abounds jp 
variant readings differing widely from thos 
current in modern texts. Also, portions of the 
text included in seventeenth-century canons 
of the text have since been excised as spurious, 

2. The commentary, or “explanatory 
notes” which accompanied the text. In follow. 
ing these aids, appended by the most learned 
authorities of his time, Dryden often give 
interpretations of the original unfamiliar to 
modern editors or includes editorial matter 
given by way of fuller explanation. The infu. 
ence of the commentators is apparent on every 
page of Dryden’s work, and it is by far the 
most copious source of his expansions of the 
original. 

3. The /nterpretatio, or running translation 
into Latin prose which accompanies the origi- 
nal in all the “Delphin”’ editions of the classics. 
Occasionally, in following this authority, Dry- 
den is led into renderings which would seem 
mistranslations today. 


It is necessary now to pass to the names 
and characteristics of the editors upon 
whom Dryden relied. 

It is an easy matter to discover from 
his prefaces and notes the editions used by 
Dryden for most of his translation. For 
Juvenal he went to Prateus,‘ one of the 
editors of the great series published in 
usum. serenissimi Delphini. For Virgil he 
used almost exclusively another volume of 
the Dauphin’s library, the very popular 
edition of Ruaeus.® For Persius he aban- 
doned Prateus for the epochal work of 
Casaubon,® whose name is not yet for- 
gotten in connection with that difficult 
poet. For Ovid, Dryden gives us no suf- 
ficient indication of his editor. In his 
Preface to Ovid’s Epistles (1680) we read: 


The title of them in our late editions is 
Epistolae Heroidum, the Letters of the Heroines. 


4Ludovicus Prateus (Louis Després) (ed.), D 
Junii Juvenalis et A. Persii Flacci satirae (Paris, 1684). 

5 Carolus Ruaeus (Charles de la Rue) (ed.), P. Vir 
gilii Maronis opera (Paris, 1675). 

6 Isaac Casaubon (ed.), Auli Persi Flacci satirarum 
liber (Paris, 1605). 
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DryYDEN’s LATIN SCHOLARSHIP 


But Heinsius has judg’d more truly, that the 
inscription of our author was barely, Epis- 


. 7 
les... + 


This proves Dryden’s familiarity with the 
great edition of Niklaas Heinsius (1652).® 
Most probably one of the “late editions”’ 
referred to by Dryden was the Variorum 
of Borchard Cnipping,® which was based 
on the monumental labors of Heinsius. 
While it is plain that Dryden knew Hein- 
sius, it is much more likely, as will appear, 
that he habitually used an edition with 
full explanatory notes, as those of Hein- 
sius are purely textual. A comparison of 
the various annotated editions which fall 
between 1652 (the date of the Heinsius 
edition) and 1680 (the date of the Preface 
to Ovid’s Epistles) points to that of Cnip- 
ping as the one used by Dryden, although 
the influence of other editors is apparent 
here and there. Since Cnipping’s text is 
almost exactly that of Heinsius, and since 
Dryden relied on Cnipping’s commentary, 
itcan be inferred that his edition was the 
one used by Dryden. Dryden translated 
also some hundreds of lines from Lucre- 
tius, four idyls of Theocritus, three odes 
and an epode of Horace, the first book of 
the Iliad, and one other selection from 
Homer. For these last four poets Dryden 
gives us no indication of his editors. 
Largely because of the scantiness of the 
selections and the huge number of possible 
editions, I have been unable to find con- 
clusive evidence as to Dryden’s editors for 
Lucretius, Horace, and Homer. However, 


'The poetical works of John Dryden, ed. G. R. 
Noyes (“‘Student’s Cambridge edition’’ (Cambridge, 
Mass. (1909)]), p. 90. All quotations of Dryden are 
taken from this source. 

‘I have been obliged to use the Elzevir reprint of 
Heinsius: Operum P. Ovidii Nasonis editio nova (3 
vols.; Amsterdam, 1658-61). The opinion cited by 
Dryden is in the Notae, I, 3: “‘Epistolas tamen Ovidius 
ipse libro III. Artis Amatoriae videtur nuncu- 
ekaa 

*Borchard Cnipping (ed.), P. Ovidii Nasonis 
opera (4 vols.; Leyden, 1670). The heading of the 
Epistles reads: “‘P. Ovidii Nasonis E pistolarum Heroi- 
dum Liber.”’ 
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the translations of the Eclogues, Georgics, 
and Aeneid of Virgil, five satires of Ju- 
venal, all of Persius, and large sections of 
Ovid make up the overwhelming bulk of 
Dryden’s work in translation. Indeed, it 
makes up over half of all Dryden’s non- 
dramatic verse. A weighing of the evi- 
dence drawn from these alone is ample 
proof of Dryden’s careful methods of 
work. 

After reading thousands of lines of 
Dryden’s translations together with the 
contemporary Latin texts, one can recon- 
stitute his actual working method: he sat 
with a favorite edition open before him 
(Prateus, Ruaeus, Casaubon, or Cnip- 
ping), read the original carefully, often 
the Latin prose Interpretatio, and invari- 
ably studied the accompanying annota- 
tions. When he came to a difficult or dis- 
puted passage, he repeatedly turned to 
other editors, studied and compared their 
varying opinions, and then chose to follow 
one authority or another or even to make 
a new interpretation for himself. Also he 
had open before him on the table one or 
more earlier English translations, particu- 
larly those which were written in heroic 
couplets. From these he often took 
rhymes, stray phrases, even whole lines 
and passages.'® That this is not a fanciful 
picture must now be proved by concrete 


10 A separate article rather than a single footnote 
would be necessary for a discussion of Dryden’s debt 
to earlier English translations. His borrowings are of 
three types: rhymes, phrases, and entire lines or even 
passages. Dryden is indebted in varying degrees to at 
least fifteen of his predecessors: to Creech and Evelyn 
for Lucretius; to Sandys for Ovid; to Holyday and 
Stapylton for Juvenal; to Holyday for Persius; to 
Ogilby, Lauderdale, Roscommon, Stafford, Cowley, 
Denham, Waller, Godolphin, Normanby, and Addi- 
son for Virgil. For example, in translating the sec- 
ond book of the Aeneid, Dryden borrowed without 
acknowledgment five lines from Denham’s fragment 
The destruction of Troy: an essay upon the second book 
of Virgils Aeneis (London, 1656). The lines in Dry- 
den’s Aeneis, with the corresponding pages in Den- 
ham’s translation are: Dryden, ii, 274/Denham, p. 
11; Dryden, ii, 318/Denham, p. 13; Dryden, ii, 351/ 
Denhem, p. 14; Dryden, ii, 442/Denham, p. 17; 
Dryden, ii, 514/Denham, p. 19. 
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evidence of Dryden’s close attention to 
the scholarly authorities of his day. 

We may begin with Ruaeus’ text of 
Virgil. Here I wish to demonstrate the 
method of internal proof, by which we 
could be certain that Dryden had made 
use of this edition rather than another, 
even if he had not told us himself." In 
many places Ruaeus’ readings agree with 
those of modern editors” but differed from 
those of his contemporaries. In the first 
book of the Aeneid Ruaeus rejects a read- 
ing of the Codex Romanus: ud 


Pars optare locum tecto... . [i. 429].!8 


Non aptare, ut quidam legunt. 
. . [Ruaeus, ad. loc. 


Optare.) 
Optare enim est eligere. . 
cit.]. 


Some for their dwellings choose a spot of 
ground ....([Dryden, I, 590}. 


It is plain that Dryden has followed the 
reading and interpretation of Ruaeus. In 
the twelfth book of the Aeneid, where the 
reading of Servius and of most manu- 
scripts is preferred by Ruaeus, and hence 
by Dryden, to the limina of the Medicean, 
we have a similar example: 
....hee nota potentum 


Munera .... [xii. 519-20]. 


Munera.) Munia, dignitates. Pauci quidam 
legunt, limina [Ruaeus, ad loc. cit.]. 


Nor pompous cares, nor palaces, he knew 
....[(Dryden, XII, 756). 


u‘... Gilbert Dolben .... who, when I began 
this work, enrich'd me with all the several editions of 
Virgil, and all the commentaries of those editions in 
Latine; amongst which I could not but prefer the 
Dolphin's, as the last, the shortest, and the most 
judicious’’ (Dryden's ‘‘Postscript to the reader,’’ ed. 
Noyes, p. 708). 

2] have taken the editions of these five modern 
editors of Virgil as typical: John Conington (4th ed.; 
revised by Henry Nettleship (London, 1881]); T. L. 
Papillon and A. E. Haigh (New York, n.d.); H. Rush- 
ton Fairclough (‘‘Loeb Classical Library’’ {London, 
1930}); Remigio Sabbadini (Rome, 1930). 


18 Ruaeus includes the prooemium in his number- 
ing of the lines of the first book of the Aeneid. Hence, 
four lines must be deducted to make this correspond 
to the numbering of a modern text. 
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Of the five modern editors, only Fair- 
clough follows the Medicean in reading 
limina. These might be called “negative” 
examples, as there is no difficulty here for 
a student reading a modern text paralle| 
to Dryden. They merely show that Dry- 
den was using Ruaeus rather than “pauci 
quidam.”’ The converse and positive ex- 
amples are the readings in Ruaeus which 
vary from those of modern editors. To a 
student using a modern Latin text, these 
passages seem to confirm Dryden’s repu- 
tation for incorrigible carelessness. For 
example, the five modern editors agree on 
their reading of this line: 

...ita digerit omina Calchas.... 

Conington et al.] 


ii. 182; 


. as Calchas did ordain (Dryden, II, 242). 
This certainly seems to show no reverence 
for the text, unless we look into Dryden’s 
editor: 

.. ita digerit omnia Calchas.. 
ii. 182). 
In the Interpretatio which corresponds to 
this passage, Ruaeus paraphrases for the 
Dauphin’s benefit thus: 
....8ie Calchas disponit omnia ... . [Ruaeus, 
ad loc. cit.]. 


. . [Ruaeus 


Dryden has followed his authority exact- 
ly. Similarly, in a later passage, where we 
find exitium in the modern editors (except 
Sabbadini), we read in Ruaeus: 
Heu! nune misero mihi demum 
Exilium infelix ... . [x. 849-50]. 
A person using any of the modern texts 
but that of Sabbadini would be unable to 
understand Dryden’s rendering of the 
line: 
’T is now my bitter banishment I feel.... 
{[Dryden, X, 1212]. 
Again, when Dryden seems incapable of 
accuracy even with simplest numbers: 


....caedit binas de more bidentes.... [v. 
96; Conington et al.] 
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Five sheep, according to the rites, he slew 

....{V, 129]. 
he is guilty of no textual or arithmetical 
slovenliness, for the number is guinas in 
Ruaeus. 

With Juvenal, we might suspect Dry- 
den of bowdlerizing a passage concerning 
the lechery of the Graeculus esuriens. 
Housman gives the lines thus:" 

+ praeterea sanctum nihil aut ab inguine 
tutum, 

non matrona laris, non filia uirgo, neque ipse 

sponsus leuis adhuc, non filius ante pudicus. 

horum si nihil est, auiam resupinat amici. [iii. 

109-12] 

The translation is faithful enough until we 
come to aviam: 
Besides, there’s nothing sacred, nothing free 
From bold attempts of their rank lechery. 
Thro’ the whole family their labors run; } 
The daughter is debauch’d, the wife is won: | 
Nor scapes the bridegroom, or the blooming | 
son. 
If none they find for their lewd purpose fit, 
They with the walls and very floors commit (III, 

187-93]. 

Seemingly, Dryden has substituted “walls 
and very floors’ for “grandmother.” Ac- 
tually, Dryden was faced with a very dif- 
ficult line because of the inferior reading 
(aulam) given him by his editor, Prateus. 
Dryden’s rendering of this textual crux is 
brilliantly ingenious. Although only one 
word is concerned, I repeat the whole pas- 
sage from Prateus’ text in order to give 
the reader an idea of the continual varia- 
tion in detail of a seventeenth-century 
text from any modern one: 

Praeterea sanctum nihil est, & [ab inguine]!® 

tutum 
Non matrona laris, non filia virgo, neque ipse 


14 In Postgate’s Corpus poetarum Latinorum (Lon- 
don, 1905-20). 

15 All obscene words are deleted in the ‘‘Delphin”’ 
text but, incredibly, are brought together again in an 
appendix: ‘‘Resecti Versus . . . . Nemini Probo Legen- 
di. Ex Edicto Jul. Scaligeri..... ’’ I have restored 
the text from this source. 


Sponsus laevis adhuc, non filius ante pudicus. 
Horum si nihil est, aulam resupinat amici 

{Prateus iii. 109-12]. 

A strong indication of Dryden’s schol- 
arly conscience is his use of Casaubon’s 
edition of Persius. It would have been 
easier to continue with Prateus’ edition, 
which Dryden had already used for Ju- 
venal. Prateus was more “recent” and his 
volume was much more conveniently ar- 
ranged, but Dryden recognized the su- 
perior authority of the great Frenchman 
and used his edition almost exclusively. 
Casaubon is historically perhaps the 
most important editor of Persius, but 
most of his emendations have been re- 
moved from modern texts; thus Dryden’s 
rendering of this line from the first satire 
is puzzling if we follow the reading of 
Prateus, Conington, or Summers :" 
Auriculas asini guts non habet? [i. 121; Prateus 

et al.]. 


King Midas has a snout, and ass’s ears. [Dry- 
den, I, 240]. 
Dryden, however, was following Casau- 
bon, not Prateus; Casaubon, on the au- 
thority of the Vita Persi substituted Mida 
for quis, thus referring the line to Nero: 
“...Yreddidimus autem Persio suam 
scripturam: quam a Cornuto interpella- 
tam Neronis metu....’’ (Casaubon, p. 
153). In the third satire of Persius, where 
in Prateus, Conington, and Summers the 
text stands: 
non pudet ad morem discincti vivere Nattae 
fii. 31]? 
we find Dryden ignoring the proper name: 
Dost thou not blush to live so like a beast, 
So trim, so dissolute, so loosely dress’d [III, 
57-58]? 
Casaubon, on manuscript authority, 
took Nattae not as a proper name out of 
16 John Conington (ed.), The satires of A. Persius 


Flaccus (Oxford, 1893); and W. C. Summers in Post- 
gate’s Corpus poetarum Latinorum, 
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Horace but as nattae, a common noun— 
“fuller”; his further comment accounts 
for Dryden’s rendering: 


. . nattae semper in membranis . . . . pro- 
prie sic vocabant qui sordidas artes exerce- 
bant, vt fullones....posteA ad animum 


transtulére && [sic] vitae dissolutae homines 
atque inhonestae ita dixerunt, qualis fere est 
vita pullatae turbae, & eorum quos discinctos 
Latini, Graeci axAvrows vocant... . Zonae 
usus apud veteres indicium faciebat emenda- 
tae vitae & sobriae ....[Casaubon, p. 248]. 


A careful student might have noted from 
a modern apparatus criticus that Caséu- 
bon had read Mida for quis, but neither 
Summers nor Conington mentions his 
modification of Nattae. Nor would the 
student be any the wiser in examining the 
translation of this line: 

Mire opifex numeris veterum primordia vo- 

cum ....[vi. 3; Prateus et al.] 


Great master of the Muse, inspir’d to sing 
The beauties of the first created spring; 

The pedigree of nature to rehearse, 

And sound the Maker’s work, in equal verse 

....{VI, 5-8]. 

For the phrase primordia vocum, which 
Persius borrowed from Lucretius, Casau- 
bon substitutes another, more familiar, 
phrase from Lucretius—primordia rerum. 
Dryden is following Casaubon, adding on 
his own account the vaguely Lucretian 
second line. Without Casaubon before us, 
we should be certain to condemn Dryden 
for pure invention. As it is, we see that he 
has justification even for the line which he 
does invent, for the ‘beauties of the first 
created spring” and the over-Christian 
“Maker’s work” are implicit, for Dryden 
at least, in the Lucretian reminiscence— 
primordia rerum. 

Dryden’s numerous translations from 
Ovid furnish similar evidence of the need 
for attention to the translator’s contem- 
porary Latin texts. In the selection from 
the fifteenth book of the Metamorphoses, 
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which Dryden calls “Of the Pythagorean 
Philosophy,” the use of a modern text 
would indicate a stupid mistranslation. 
The text given in Postgate’s Corpus reads: 


unguibus et puro.... 00 Oe Eee 


397]. 
.... With his broad bill and crooked claws 
[Pyth. Phil., 1. 589]. 


Dryden is quite correct, for Cnipping, his 
editor, follows Heinsius in reading pan- 
do for puro. In Dryden’s version of the 
first book of Ovid’s Ars amatoria we find 
an inexplicable translation of a line which 
reads in Postgate: 

at cum pompa frequens certantibus ibit ephe- 

bis... . [Ars amat. i. 147]. 


But when the statues of the deities, 
In chariots roll’d .. . . [Art of love, ll. 172-73]. 


In Heinsius and Cnipping, however, the 
reading confirms Dryden: 


At cum pompa frequens coelestibus ibit ebur- 
ae 


Occasionally, as he tells us himself,!” 
Dryden refuses to follow the reading of 
his editor; often he shows a good sense of 
Textkritik in rejecting a variant unsuited to 
the sense. Thus, in the twelfth book of the 
Aeneid, Ruaeus retains a reading which 
pictures the despondent Turnus with 
“downy” cheeks, but Dryden refuses to 
see the hero in this unsuitable adolescence: 


Pubentesque genae, & juvenili in corpore pallor 
[xii. 221; Ruaeus]. 


A livid deadness in his cheeks appears [XII, 
335]. 
Of the five modern editors of Virgil, only 
the conservative Sabbadini reads pubentes 
instead of the more fitting tabentes. Dry- 
den forsook Ruaeus here and edited the 
i7**. |. I have forsaken Ruaeus (whom generally 
I follow) in many places, and made expositions of my 
own in some, quite contrary to him"’ (‘‘Dedication of 


the Aeneis,’’ ed. Noyes, pp. 513-14). The whole pas- 
Sage, too long to quote, is worth examining. 
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text in a manner since confirmed‘by the 
majority of modern editors. Again, Dry- 
den may make an independent interpreta- 
tion of his own, even where there is no 





question of changing a reading. In this 
circumstance he is likely to inform the 
reader that he is doing so: 
....nhune & de cespite vivo 
Frange aliquid . . . . [Persius vi. 31-32; Casau- 
bon]. 


From thy new hope,* and from thy growing 
store, 
Now lend assistance, and relieve the poor [VI, 
72-73]. 
* From thy new hope, &c. The Latin is, Nunc 
a de cespite vivo frange aliquid. Casaubon only 
opposes the cespes vivus, which, word for word, is 
the living turf, to the harvest, or annual income; 
I suppose the poet rather means, sell a piece of 
land already sown, and give the money of it to 
my friend, who has lost all by shipwreck; that is, 
do not stay till thou hast reap’d, but help him 
immediately, as his wants require.’® 


I have been arguing that Dryden was a 
much more scrupulous textual scholar 
than has hitherto been understood or ac- 
knowledged, and I have offered in evi- 
dence concrete examples of his meticulous 
attention to textual matters. If there is 








any one trait which characterizes the care- 
ful textual student, it is the skeptical 
frame of mind which refuses to accept a 
single editor’s opinion as final. I can think 
of no better statement of this attitude 
than Dryden’s own strictures on textual 
eritics : 

As authors generally think themselves the 
best poets, because they cannot go out of 
themselves to judge sincerely of their betters; 
s0 it is with critics, who, having first taken a 
liking to one of these poets, proceed to com- 
ment on him, and to illustrate him; after 
which, they fall in love with their own labors, 
to that degree of blind fondness, that at length 
they defend and exalt their author, not so 
much for his sake as for their own.!® 


18 This is Dryden's note 5 (ed. Noyes, p. 381). 
8 Discourse concerning satire, ed. Noyes, p. 303. 
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That Dryden was anything but homo 
untus libri is everywhere apparent in his 
translations. 

Another factor which is likely to lead to 
confusion in comparing Dryden’s transla- 
tions with a modern Latin text is that of 
passages excised by recent editors. In 
many places lines which were even in 
Dryden’s time under suspicion had not 
then been excluded from the accepted 
text. The incautious student is likely to 
be amazed when he reads Dryden’s ‘‘ex- 
pansion” of a line and a half in the 
Metamorphoses: 

Interea medias fallunt sermonibus horas 
concutiuntque torum ... . [viii. 651 f.; Post- 

gate]. 


sicecae And shorten’d the delay by pleasing chat. 
“A beam there was, on which a beechen pail 

Hung by the handle, on a driven nail: 

This fill’d with water, gently warm’d, they set | 

Before their guests; in this they bath’d their feet, 

And after with clean towels dried their sweat. } 

This done, the host produced the genial 
bed... .” [Baucis and Philemen, ll. 71-77]. 


But Heinsius and Cnipping did not sus- 
pect lines which were to be expunged by 
many later editors even from the appara- 
tus criticus: 


Interea medias fallunt sermonibus horas: 
Sentirique moram prohibent erat alveus illic 
Fagineus, curva clavo suspensus ab ansa: 

Is tepidis impletur aquis; artusque fovendos 
Accipit. in medio torus... . [vili. 651-55]. 


In the translation of Virgil’s first Eclogue 

it would be easy to charge that Dryden 

was supplying extra details from his im- 

agination: 

de caelo tactas memini praedicere quercus 
[Ecl. i. 17; Sabbadini]. 


Yon riven oak, the fairest of the green; 

And the hoarse raven, on the blasted bough, 

By croaking from the left, presag’d the coming 
blow [Pastoral I, 24-26]. 
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But in Ruaeus the line is followed by an- 
other, since excised: 


Saepe sinistra cava praedixit ab ilice cornix 
[Ecl. i. 18}. 


So far we have been examining Dry- 
den’s Latin texts exclusively, ignoring for 
the moment the accompanying commen- 
taries. These commentaries not only take 
the place of a modern apparatus criticus 
but also include explanatory material, 
parallel passages, conjectures as to the 
interpretation of difficult passages—all 
much in the format, to take a contem- 
porary example, of Jebb’s edition of Soph- 
ocles. It was the helpful practice of the 
“Delphin” editors to give about half of 
each page to annotations, and these schol- 
arly aids were not wasted on Dryden, for 
we have the fullest evidence that he read 
all the notes carefully and that they exert 
a constant influence on his translations. 
They, much more than peculiarities of the 
text itself, account for many oddities in 
the translations which must remain in- 
explicable to anyone not making use of 
the seventeenth-century editions of the 
classics. Literally every page of Dryden 
supplies numerous evidences of the omni- 
present irifluence of the commentators. 

Without Ruaeus, for example, we 
should be unable to explain the singular 
rendering of this passage from the Aeneid: 

.... dirae ferro & compagibus arctis 

Claudentur belli portae . . . . [i. 297-98]. 


Janus himself before his fane shall wait, 
And keep the dreadful issues of his gate, 
With bolts and iron bars... . [I, 402-4]. 


Ruaeus’ comment on these lines is a bare 
cross-reference to a later passage in the 
seventh book of the Aeneid. Dryden was 
careful to consult the commentary at that 
point, and his translation incorporates the 
substance of the later note: “Custos limine 
Janus.) Vel quia statua ejus erat in limine 
bifrons: vel quia praeerat omnibus januis 


. BoTrKoL 


....” (Ruaeus, ad vii, 610). In the see. 
ond book of the Aeneid we find that Dry. 
den’s modification of a proper name js 
also due to Ruaeus: 


....+ primusque Machaon ... . [ii. 263). 


Nor was the Podalirian hero last... . [II 
343]. 
Primusque Machaon.) Aesculapii filius, Po. 
dalirii frater . . . . [Ruaeus, ad loc. cit.]. 


The editor’s gloss on a strange word or 
custom often causes a similar explanation 
in the translation—a kind of concealed 
footnote. Again from the Aeneid: 


....Saevosque gerunt in bella dolones .... 
[vii. 664]. 


And poles with pointed steel their foes in battle 
gore [VII, 923]. 


....+Dolonibus: -ontis ingentibus ligneis; 
quibus .... praefixum erat ferrum.... [Ru 
aeus, ad loc. cit.]. 


Dryden often chooses to embody material 
we should put into footnotes in the trans 
lation itself. The prejudice of the age was 
against a pedantic display of learning,” 
and Dryden wrote only a few scattered 
notes with great reluctance, as we know 
from the “Postscript” to his Aeneis 
This dislike for pedantic ostentation often 
accounts for the intrusion of information 
only implied in the original. A reference in 
Virgil to the ceremony by which the Ro- 


* An illuminating example of this prejudice in a 
work admired by Dryden may be found in Roscon- 
mon’s An essay on translated verse (London, 1684), p. 5 

“The Soil intended for Pierian seeds, 

Must be well purg’d from rank Pedantick Weeds. 

Apollo starts, and All Parnassus shakes, 

At the rude Rumbling Baralipton makes. 

For None have been, with Admiration, read, 

But who (beside their Learning) were Well-Bred.” 

a‘... the few Notes which follow are par ma- 
niére d’acquit, because I had oblig’d myself by article 
to do somewhat of that kind. These scattering ob- 
servations are rather guesses at my author’s meaning 
in some passages than proofs that so he meant. The 
unlearn’d may have recourse to any poetical dic- 
tionary in English, fer the names of persons, places, or 
fables, which the learned need not; but that little 
which I say is either new or necessary"’ (‘‘Postscript 
to the reader,’’ ed. Noyes, p. 709). 
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mans closed their treaties is explained in 
Ruaeus by a quotation of the ancient 
sacrificial formula; Dryden compresses 
















this information (rather cryptically) into 
an extra line corresponding to nothing in 
the original: 

...& caesa jungebat foedera porca [viii, 

641]. 

Afatted sow for sacrifice is led, 
With imprecations on the perjur’d head [VIII, 

851-52]. 

Caesa porca.) .... Fecialis, minister san- 
ciendi foederis, sic aiebat: Si prior defecerit 
publico consilio, dolo malo: tu illo die, Jupiter 
populum Romanum sic ferito; ut ego hune por- 
cum hodie feriam. Id ubi dixit, porcum silice 
percussit .... [Ruaeus, ad loc. cit.]. 


In the sixth Eclogue Virgil transforms the 

sisters of Phaethon into trees. Dryden, 

following Ruaeus, makes them weep tears 

of amber for good measure: 

Tum Phaetontiadas musco circumdat amarae 

Corticis, atque solo proceras erigit alnos [£cl. 
vi. 62-63]. 

The sisters mourning for their brother’s loss; 

Their bodies hid in barks, and furr’d with 
moss; 

How each a rising alder now appears, 

And o’er the Po distils her gummy tears.... 
[Pastoral VI, 89-92]. 


Ovidius... . ait ex earum ramis electrum, 
sive succinum in Eridanum lacrymarum instar 
tillare [Ruaeus, ad loc. cit.]. 


Without Ruaeus how bewildering is the 
mention of the river Po! Again in connec- 
tion with mythology, we discover Dryden 
compressing the matter of a long note into 
the neatest of antitheses within a single 
line. Not having seen Ruaeus, we should 
hardly be able to catch the import: 

Quid loquar? aut Scyllam Nisi.... [Eecl. vi. 

74]. 


Why should I sing the double Scylla’s fate? 
(The first by love transform’d, the last by hate 
....) [Pastoral VI, 105-6]. 
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.... Duplex vulgo Scylla distinguitur: al- 
tera Nisi Megarensium regis filia, quae patrem, 
execto fatali ejus capillo, prodidit hosti Minoi, 
cujus amore flagrabat... . : Altera Phorci filia, 
quae cum amaretur a Glauco, per Circes 
invidiam mutata est inferiori parte corporis... . 
[Ruaeus, ad loc. cit.]. 


The curious translation of a line in the 
second Georgic rests upon Ruaeus’ inter- 
pretation of the passage: 
. . nec miseros fallunt aconita legentes ... . 
[Georg. ii. 152]. 


Nor pois’nous aconite is here produc’d, 
Or grows unknown, or is, when known, refus’d 
.... (II, 209-10). 


Nascuntur [aconita] & in Italia teste Servio: 
sed poeta mira arte utitur ut rem excuset: nam 
ea dicit non obesse, guia sunt omnibus nota, nec 
fallunt legentes [Ruaeus, ad loc. cit.]. 


An amusing instance of the rationalistic 
temper of the age is Ruaeus’ warning to 
the Grand Dauphin that stars do not real- 
ly fall; Dryden likewise does not wish to 
be caught in a popular superstition: 


Saepe etiam stellas vento impendente videbis 
Praecipites coelo labi .. . . [Georg. i. 365-66]. 


The seeming stars fall headlong from the skies 
....({I, 502). 


Consentiunt omnes nullam coelo stellam 
labi, sed hoc e vulgi mente dictum esse, cui 
labi videtur [Ruaeus, ad loc. cit.]. 


In the first satire of Juvenal an obscure 
reference to the birds which nested in the 
temple of Concord is the occasion for a 
long note by Prateus. Dryden read this 
note carefully and made it the substance 
of the translation: 


Quaeque salutato crepitat Concordia nido [i. 
116}. 


.... Concord, where the stork on high 
Seems to salute her infant progeny, 
Presaging pious love with her auspicious cry 
{I, 173-75]. , 
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Concordia, in cujus aedis fastigio aves nidi- 
ficantes sonitum edunt & crepitant, quoties ad 
nidos redeunt, & pullos quast salutant, pabulum 
afferentes. Cornices intelligit Politian..... 
Alii tamen....Cuiconias significari volunt, 
quia pietas illis inest, admirabilis....& 
quoniam Concordia Ciconiae forma colebatur 
.... [Prateus, ad loc. cit.]. 


The editors used by Dryden were more 
inclined to find hidden personal references 
in Juvenal and Persius than is now the 
fashion. Without the commentary, the 
reader is likely to be startled by the sénsa- 
tional turn Dryden gives to a line in 
Juvenal: 


Qui bona donavit praesepibus, & caret omni 

Majorum censu, dum pervolat axe citato 

Flaminiam: puer Automedon, nam lora tene- 
bat 

I pse lacernatae cum se jactaret amicae [i. 59-62). 


Whose coursers kept, ran out his father’s land; 
Who, yet a stripling, Nero’s chariot drove, 
Whirl'd o’er the streets, while his vain Master | 

strove , 
With boasted art to please his eunuch-love [I,_| 

92-95].22 

Ipse lacernatae cum se jactaret amicae.) 
Satirice habitu virili foeminam describit, inquit 
Vetus Schol. At vulgo indigitari putatur 
juvenis Sporus qui Neront pro uxore fuit.... 
[Prateus, ad loc. cit.] 


Exactly similar is a line in Persius, to 
which Dryden wrote a footnote as well as 
expanding the translation. It will be seen 
that he is following Casaubon scrupulous- 
ly, although without acknowledgment: 


Si Puteal multa cautus vibice flagellas.... 
[iv. 48]. 

If thy lewd lust provokes an empty storm, 

And prompts to more than nature can per- 
form; 


22 Dryden's own note 16 to this line gives another 
interpretation as well: ‘‘His eunuch-love. Nero mar- 


ried Sporus, an eunuch; tho’ it may be, the poet meant 
Nero’s mistress in man's apparel’’ (ed. Noyes, p. 326). 
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If with thy guards** thou scour’st the street; 
by night, 

And dost in murthers, rapes, and spoils de 
light... . [IV, 120-23]. 


Si Puteal flagellas, id est, si tanta est tu 
petulantia & lasciuia, vt nocturnus praemiaty 
grasseris, cum obulis rixam contrahés, & pv. 
dori matronarum illudens, nullum deniqy 
insolentiae genus praetermittens. Hoc gener 
insignem primum se fecit Nero, cum fora 
erumperet illius probra, quem ad modu disert! 
scribit Dio. Existimo circa illa tempora, aut 
non longe post scripsisse Persium istud car. 
men: vt valde mirer e tot interpretibus huiu 
poetae nemini istius interpretationis hactenus 
quod sciam, venisse in mentem [Casaubon, p 
354]. 

This is an extreme example of the neces 
sity for a knowledge of texts actually used 
by Dryden. 

Persius combines constant allusiveness 
with compressed brevity of expression. Be- 
cause he is such a difficult writer, Dryden 
is more than usually indebted to his editor 
for explanatory paraphrases. In many 
places his translation is more of Casaubon 
than of Persius. The following example is 
typical; note how Dryden expands the 
“‘synecdoche” on Casaubon’s authority: 


His mane edictum, post prandia Calliroen 
fi. 134]. 


Such, all the morning, to the pleadings run; 

But, when the bus’ness of the day is done, 

On dice, and drink, and drabs, they spend 
their afternoon [I, 273-75]. 


Studia eorum exponit, quibus satirarum 
suarum lectione interdicebat: ait istos duo 
solum curasse: forum, propter auaritiam: & 
lupanaria, amore voluptatis ... . Callirhoe 
voce heic, (nomen id scorti quondam celeber- 


23 Dryden's note 10: ‘‘If with thy guards, &c. Persi- 
us durst not have been so bold with Nero as I dare 
now; and therefore there is only an intimation of that 
in him which I publicly speak: I mean, of Nero's 
walking the streets by night in disguise, and com- 
mitting all sorts of outrages, for which he was some 
times well beaten"’ (ed. Noyes, p. 372). 
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rimi) vniuersa voluptuariorum studia, atq. 
occupationes ovvexdoxixas intelliguntur (Ca- 
saubon, pp. 167 f.]. 


In Persius’ fifth satire Dryden again 
translates Casaubon’s paraphrase of a dif- 
ficult line rather than the original itself: 


Haereat in stultis breuis vt semuncia recti. 
Haec miscere nefas ... . [v. 121-22]. 


Virtue and Vice are never in one soul: 
A man is wholly wise, or wholly is a fool [V, 
175-76]. 


Haereat ....) vt sapiens vila ex parte sit, 
qui non totus sapit Ratio Stoicorum: quia 
virtutes se mutud consequantur: ut qui unam 
habeat omnes habere sit necesse. & contra: 
qui vna careat omnibus nudatum esse neces- 
sarid ... . [Casaubon, p. 432]. 

But, even with Casaubon, Dryden was 
not a man of one book, for he was con- 
scientious enough to consult Prateus occa- 
sionally. This can be seen from the trans- 
lation of a single word in the first satire of 
Persius: 


oe pera, ay 


FRIEND. Once more forbear [I, 27]. 
Nolo.) concludens satiram omnino se scrip- 


turum, veniam facti petit, quod alter verbo 
negat [Casaubon, p. 52). 


Nolo) Non sinam, inquit monitor: ab his 
abstineas jubeo [Prateus, ad loc. “it.]. 


A little further on it is plain that Prateus’ 
note was again preferred to that of Casau- 
bon: 

Ten’ cirratorum centum dictata fuisse 

Pro nihilo pendas [i. 29-30]? 
That’s he whose wondrous poem is become 
A lecture for the noble youth of Rome [I, 62- 

63)! 


....cirratos dici pueros qui ludum fre- 
quentant, item capillatos & crinitos, etiam 
pueri sciunt [Casaubon, p. 80]. 


Cirratorum.) Id est, nobilium juvenum, quo- 
rum cirrati solent esse capilli.... [Prateus, 
ad loc. cit.] 


The same is true with Ovid; Dryden did 
not commit himself wholly to the inter- 
pretations of a single authority. In the 
story of Meleager and Atalanta he drew a 
picturesque mythological detail from the 
“Delphin” editor, Crispinus.** This in- 
formation is not given in Heinsius or 
Cnipping: 

. . natis in corpore pennis 
Allevat; & longas per brachia porrigit alas: 
Corneaque ora facit; versasque per aéra mittit 

[Metam. viii. 543-45]. 


.... but with wings endued, 
And horny beaks, and sent to flit in air; 
Who yearly round the tomb in feather’d flocks 
repair [Mel. and Atal., ll. 400-402]. 


Porrigit) ....Ideo vero Meleagri nomine 
insignitae illae aves, quod certis quibusdam 
temporibus in Boeotiam ex Africacirca Meleagri 
tumulum convolarent [Crispinus, ad loc. cit.]. 


Likewise peculiar to Crispinus is the note 
which results in the unappetizing menu 
that Dryden sets upon the table of Baucis 
and Philemon: 

. . epulasque foci misere calentes .... [Me- 

tam. viii. 671]. 

By this the boiling kettle had prepar’d 


And to the table sent the smoking lard.... 
[Bauc. and Phil., ll. 106-7}. 


Epulas) Lardum nempe cum oleribus.... 
[Crispinus, ad loc. cit.]. 


However, Cnipping was still at Dryden’s 
elbow. In his notes to the tenth book of 
the Metamorphoses, Crispinus does not 
give the other name for the constellation 
Boétes, which Dryden evidently found 
metrically convenient: 


24 Daniel Crispinus (ed.), Publii Ovidii Nasonis 


opera (4 vols.; Lyons, 1689). 
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Tempus erat quo cuncta silent; interque 
Triones 

Flexerat obliquo plaustrum temone Bodétes 
[Metam. x. 446-47]. 


’T was depth of night: Arctophylaz had driv’n 
His lazy wain half round the northern heav’n 
.... [Cinyras and Myrrha, ll. 264-65). 


Bootes.) Sydus est Bootes, qui & Arctophy- 
lax appelatur [Cnipping, ad loc. cit.]. 

It has now been sufficiently demon- 
strated that a critic of Dryden’s transla- 
tions must exercise extreme caution jn 
pointing out “errors.’’ It is impossible to 
do so without a careful examination of all 
the editors which Dryden may have used, 
as was shown in connection with Cnipping 
and Crispinus. Genuine errors do occur, 
but they are much more infrequent than 
has usually been assumed. On rare occa- 
sions Dryden is careless in reading his edi- 
tor and may make a slip in geography, as 
in these words from Virgil: 

.... Grynaeus Apollo... . [Aen. iv. 345]. 


.... Aeneas Phoebi monita de quaerenda 
Italia, neque Grynii, neque Patarae accepisset; 
sed in insula Delo....nomina Grynaei & 
Lycii, unus idemque Apollo, ejusque oraculum, 
non locus significatur ....[Ruaeus, ad loc. 
ctt.]. 


.... the Delphian oracle .. . . [IV, 496]. 


Or the translator may be guilty of a genu- 

ine misunderstanding of the Latin: 

Tum Salii ad cantus, incensa altaria circum 
.... [Aen. villi. 285). 


The Salii sing, and cense his altar round 
With Saban smoke . . . . [VIII, 377-78]. 


Dryden once refers an action to the wrong 
character: 

At juveni oranti subitus tremor occupat artus, 
Diriguere oculi .. . . [Aen. vii. 446-47]. 


And frighted Turnus trembled as she spoke. 
Her eyes grow stiffen’d ... . [VII, 623-24]. 


. BoTrKoL 


In another place Dryden seems wilfully to 
pervert the plain sense of the original: 


.... bijugique ad fraena leones ... . [Aen. x. 
253). 

Fierce tigers, rein’d and curb’d, obey thy will 
[X, 356]. 


All these may be called downright mis- 
takes, for Dryden with a little more atten- 
tion to his editors might have avoided 
them; they are all careless and seemingly 
involuntary. 

Yet the reader may well ask: Why are 

Dryden's translations so much longer 
than their originals? The answer has two 
parts: (1) he was writing in heroic coup- 
lets, which encourage a tendency to give 
two lines for one, and (2) he inserted ex- 
traneous details of his own volition. This 
last point militates in no way against an 
apology for Dryden’s scholarship, because 
such additions are always perfectly volun- 
tary and conscious. This tendency toward 
expansiveness belongs in criticism to the 
province of style, not to that of classical 
learning, and cannot be treated here. I 
give two random examples to make plain 
that Dryden’s scholarship is in no way 
concerned. Dryden refurbishes a shrine in 
Ovid with the utensils of Roman Catholic 
worship: 
Primus Ophionides Amycus penetralia donis 
Haud timuit spoliare suis; & primus ab aede 
Lampadibus densum rapuit funale coruscis 

.... [Metam. xii. 245-47]. 


Bold Amycus from the robb’d vestry brings 

The chalices of heav’n, and holy things 

Of precious weight: a sconce, that hung on 
high, 

With tapers fill’d, to light the sacristy .... 
[XII, 342-45]. 


Dryden is fond of inserting sly digs at his 
political enemies. In Ovid’s seventh Epis- 
tle, which Dryden translated in 1680, 
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there is a plain allusion to the Exclusion 

Bill of Shaftesbury: 

Quis sua non notis arva tenenda dabit [Epist. 
vii. 16]? 

What people is so void of common sense, 

To vote succession from a native prince [Dido to 
Aeneas, ll. 17-18]? 


These modifications are typical of hun- 
dreds inserted by Dryden with the intent 
of giving a “‘modern”’ flavor and vivacity 
to his work; it would be a pedant who 
could object to his translation of Ovid’s 
Palatia coeli: 

Hic locus est; quem, si verbis audacia detur, 
Haud timeam magni dixisse Palatia coeli [Me- 

tam. i. 175-76]. 


This place, as far as earth with heav’n may 
vie, 
I dare to call the Lowvre of the sky [I, 226-27]. 
These examples of genuine errors and 
conscious modifications will serve to qual- 
ify our estimate of Dryden’s scholarly 
ability. His errors are almost negligibly 
few, his intentional modifications many. 
The charge of scholarly incompetence and 
textual carelessness has been shown to be 
unfounded. Dryden cannot be called a 
professional expert in classical studies,” 
but there are few great translators who 
can claim that title. Dryden was engaged 


* This is an interesting symptom of the growth of 
French cultural influence during the seventeenth 
century. Sandys in 1626 translated the same words— 
Palatia coeli—as ‘*White-Hall.”’ 

2° Dryden evidently knew much less Greek than 
Latin. Mark Van Doren (The poetry of John Dryden 
{New York, 1920], p. 271) asserts (without proof) that 
Dryden did not use the original at all in translating 
the first book of the Iliad. I have never been able to 
verify this statement, and Professor Van Doren, after 
a lapse of twenty years, could not find his notes on the 
subject, although he was kind enough to make a 
search at my request. I very much doubt whether 


any American library contains a sufficient number of 
seventeenth-century editions of Homer to settle the 
point—those of Harvard, Yale, and Congress do not. 
Dryden’s editor for Theocritus has been identified 
and well oxamined by F. H. Pughe in John Dryden's 
Uebersetzungen aus Theokrit (Breslau, 1894), pp. 5-10. 
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in reinterpreting the classics for his own 
generation, a recurring necessity in any 
living tradition of literature, and he wrote 
within a convention which demanded (not 
allowed) greater license in translation 
than is now permissible. Dryden’s critics 
have confused this license with ignorance, 
mistaking for scholarly ineptitude his vig- 
orously asserted prerogatives as a poetic 
translator. The critics may therefore be 
charged on two counts: ignorance of 
seventeenth-century classical learning and 
failure to allow for the convention of 
translation within which Dryden was 
working. 

It is the purpose of this paper not only 
to establish the fact that Dryden was a 
competent and conscientious classical 
scholar but also to caution prospective 
editors of Dryden that the text of the 
translations has yet to be properly edited. 
The edition of Professor Noyes is invalu- 
able in its fidelity to the earliest editions 
of the translations, but it does not claim 
to take into account the evidence of Dry- 
den’s classical authorities. Not only would 
a full edition throw light on Dryden’s 
carefui methods of work but it would in 
places eliminate from the text typographi- 
cal errors which have stood unquestioned 
from the first edition to the present. Thus 
the ridiculous line in the first Georgic 
would be restored to the form in which 
Dryden wrote it: 


.... hine ille avium concentus in agris, 
Et laetae pecudes, & ovantes gutture corvi 
[Georg. i. 422-23]. 


From hence proceeds the birds’ harmonious 
voice: 

From hence the cows erult, and frisking lambs 
rejoice [I, 569-70]. 


Although corvi is properly “ravens,”’ there 
can be no real doubt that Dryden wrote 
“crows” not ‘“cows”—Dryden could never 









have been guilty of an exulting cow. 
There is in addition a mass of new mate- 
rial—political allusions, borrowings from 
earlier translators and from other poets,?’ 
stylistic and metrical matters—which 
have not yet been noticed because so little 

27 A typical unnoted example is 1. 110 of Dryden's 


translation of Ovid's Book I: “Some 
to undo, and some to be undone."’ This is word for 


Ars amatoria, 


word the thirty-second line of Denham’s Cooper's 
Aill, 
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close attention has been directed to the 
translations. If Dryden is ever to be ac- 
corded the honor of a new and comprehen- 
sive edition of his works like those recent 
and monumental editions of Spenser, Mil- 
ton, and Pope, let us pray that the editor 
of the translations does not call their au- 
thor a poor scholar. 
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THE SERMONS OF SAMUEL JOHNSON 


J. H. HAGSTRUM 


F THE twenty-eight sermons which 
have been attributed to Samuel 
Johnson, two were published in 

the author’s lifetime, twenty-five were 
published posthumously, and one still ex- 
ists in manuscript. In the year 1745 Hen- 
ry Hervey Aston, an intimate friend of 
Dr. Johnson, preached before the Sons of 
the Clergy! a sermon on charity, which 
was published as an octavo pamphlet of 
twenty-eight pages and which Dr. L. F. 
Powell has definitely assigned to Dr. 
Johnson.? In 1777 Dr. Johnson, according 
to his own statement,* wrote a sermon for 
the celebrated clergyman, Dr. William 
Dodd, sentenced to death for forgery; an 
octavo pamphlet of twenty-four pages, 
entitled The convict’s address to his un- 
happy brethren, appeared shortly there- 
after. On February 29, 1788 (a little over 
three years after the death of his intimate 
friend, Dr. Johnson), Dr. John Taylor of 
Ashbourne died, leaving behind him, in 
addition to a rather large material for- 
tune, a number of sermons.‘ In the fol- 


1A corporation of clergymen of the Church of 
England. The occasion was the annual service, held 
at St. Paul's (see E. H. Pearce, The sons of the clergy 
{London, 1904}). 


?“Dr. Johnson and a friend,’’ Times (London), 
November 25, 1938, pp. 15-16. Dr. Powell followed a 
clue given him by Mrs. Hester Lynch Piozzi's journal, 
Thraliana, in which Mrs. Piozzi adds to the ‘‘Cata- 
logue of such writings’’ as she knew to be Johnson's 
the item ‘‘Sermons for Strahan and Hervey.” 

Boswell’s Life of Johnson, ed. G. B. Hill and L. F. 
Powell (Oxford, 1934), III, 141-42. Johnson marked 
a copy for Boswell, showing exactly what was added 
by Dodd. This edition of Boswell’s work will be cited 
as Life hereafter. 

‘John Nichols, Literary anecdotes of the eighteenth 
century (London, 1812-15), IX, 63 n. Nichols states 
that Taylor at his death was worth about £1,200 a 
year. 


[Mopern ParLo.oey, February, 1943] 


Samuel Hayes® 
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lowing month the Rev. 
published one of these 
octavo pamphlet of eighteen pages, en- 
titled A sermon written by the late Samuel 
Johnson, L.L.D. for the funeral of his wife. 
In May, 1788, a more sizable publication 
of homiletical materials from Taylor’s col- 
lection appeared—an octavo volume of 
285 pages, bearing this equivocal title: 
Sermons on different subjects, left for publi- 
cation by John Taylor. This was the first 
volume and contained thirteen sermons; 
the second volume, containing the ser- 
mons written by Johnson for the funeral 
of his wife and eleven additional sermons 
“left for publication” by Dr. Taylor, ap- 
peared a little more than a year later, in 
July, 1789, as an octavo volume of 239 
pages.® In addition to these published ser- 
mons there is a manuscript sermon in the 
Yale Library, bearing corrections in Dr. 
Johnson’s hand. This document will be 
studied in Section II. 

The testimony of both Johnson and his 
most intimate friends about the composi- 
tion of sermons makes the following facts 
clear: that Johnson wrote many more ser- 
mons than those that are now extant; that 
a good many of these were published; that 

5 1749-95. For a brief sketch see Nichols, IX, 
59 n. He was known as ‘“‘Botch’’ Hayes at Westmin- 
ster School, where he was the tutor of Robert Southey, 
who has written an amusing account of Hayes’s 
verses, his wig, and his failure to secure promotion 


(see Charles C. Southey, The life and correspondence of 
the late Robert Southey (London, 1849], I, 135-36). 

6 For the bibliography of the sermons see W. P. 
Courtney and D. N. Smith, A bibliography of Samuel 
Johnson (Oxford, 1925), pp. 170-71, 161-68. First 
notices of publication appeared as follows: for the ser- 
mon for the funeral of Mrs. Johnson, General evening 
post, March 18—20, 1788; for Vol. I of the sermons for 
Taylor, London chronicle, May 27-29, 1788; for Vol. 
II, London chronicle, July 14-16, 1789. 
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he wrote for a larger number of clergymen 
than the facts of the publication of the 
sermons would lead us to believe; that he 
received money for the service rendered; 
and that, once the sermon was written, 
the author relinquished all right to it.” It 
is also clear that the circle of his friends 
believed that Johnson was the author of 
the twenty-four sermons “‘left for publica- 
tion” by John Taylor*—an opinion which 
was supported by the following confluence 
of evidence: Johnson’s statement that he 
had himself composed about forty ser- 
mons;’ his known friendship with Taylor; 
the statement in his diary, Concio pro 
Tayloro;'® the personal recollections of his 
friends;"' the equivocal title-page; and the 
internal evidence from style and idea. To 
Boswell and to most others conviction was 
complete, and it therefore may seem 
strange that there was hesitation about 
admitting these sermons to the canon. It 
was not until 1823 that two of the sermons 
were admitted to Johnson’s collected 
works (Nos. X and XXV were added to 
this twelve-volume edition, the so-called 
seventh edition) and not until 1825 (when 
the nine-volume edition appeared) that 

’ These facts may be conveniently found in Life, 
III, 506-7 (Appen. F). 

8’ Boswell added these sermons to his chronological 
list of the prose works of Johnson (Life, I, 24); Robert 
Anderson thinks the sermons ‘‘unquestionably John- 
son's"’ (The life of Samuel Johnson (London, 1795], 
p. 182); Arthur Murphy calls them ‘“‘the fund, which 
Dr. Taylor... . from time to time carried with him 
to his pulpit’ (The works of Samuel Johnson (Oxford, 
1825], I, xxix); Francis Pearson Walesby, editor of the 
1825 edition of Johnson's works, hereafter to be cited 
as Works, also acquiesces in the attribution (Works, 
IX, 193 n.). 

® Life, V, 67. 

10 Johnsonian miscellanies, ed. G. B. Hill (Oxford, 
1897), I, 82. 

1 Boswell recalls that he found upon Johnson's 
table a part of a sermon which he had just begun to 
write for Dr. Taylor (Life, III, 181). Both John Haw- 
kins (The life of Samuel Johnson (London, 1787], p. 
392 n.) and Laetitia Hawkins (Memoirs, anecdotes, 
facts, and opinions (London, 1824], I. 163) refer spe- 
cifically to occasions upon which Johnson's sermons 


had been preached by Taylor, Johnson himself being 
in the audience 


J. H. Hacstrum 


all the sermons written for Taylor were 
added.” 


I. SERMONS FOR TAYLOR AND A SERMON 
BY TAYLOR 

It is the purpose of this section of the 
article to demonstrate that, while the tra- 
dition which has assigned to Johnson the 
sermons “left for publication” has been 
correct in the main, it has not been suf- 
ficiently analytical. A close study of the 
internal evidence (which Boswell and 
others used to clinch the argument for 
authenticity) reveals that, of the twenty- 
four sermons published in 1788 and 1789, 
all are Johnson’s except Sermon XXI and 
the conclusion of Sermon XVIII. 

Considerations of style, when coupled 
with the external evidence already pre- 
sented, are highly significant. Knowing, 
as we do, that Johnson wrote sermons for 
Taylor, it brings conviction almost to the 
point of certainty when we discover the 
familiar balancing of abstractions, the re- 
curring of doublets and triplets, the long 
noun clauses, the Latinate words, and 
many other stylistic traits which are emi- 
nently Johnsonian. Significant, too, is the 
fact that all the sermons for Taylor (ex- 
cept No. XXI) show striking similarities 
to a sermon which we know certainly to be 
Johnson’s—the one for the funeral of his 
wife: the general philosophical introduc- 
tions; the partitioning almost at the mid- 
dle of the discourse; the use of liturgical 
endings; the movement of thought from 
reflection to exhortation, from theory to 
practice, from the general to the specific, 
from the abstractly religious to the con- 
cretely Christian. 

Further proof of the authenticity of 
Taylor’s collection as a whole lies in the 
fact that in it recur ideas and themes 
familiar to the reader of Rasselas, the 
Idler, and especially the Rambler. The 


12 See Courtney and Smith, pp. 170-71, 161-68. 
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r were § parallels between the sermons under con- 
sideration here and Johnson’s known 
works demonstrate clearly that they are 
the products of the same mind; not only 
are the topics often the same, but they are 
sen to consist of the same elements and 


to suggest the same associations.'® 
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18 There follow parallels between the sermons and 
yorks known to be Johnson's. The references here, as 
dsewhere, are to the edition of the Works which 
appeared in 1825. 

Sermon I.—For Johnson's interest in marriage (the 
theme of this sermon), see I, 257-63, the discussion in 


: and Rasselas. The quotation used in the sermon as one of 
it for the axioms of friendship, ‘‘He that hath friends, hath 
-enty. no friend’’ (IX, 295), is quoted twice in the Life (III, 
enty- 289, 386) by Johnson, once in conversation with Mrs. 
1789, Knowles and the other time with Boswell. One of the 


points of the sermon is based on the classical maxim 
that friendship is ‘‘to have the same desires and the 
same aversions’’ (IX, 296)—a quotation that is the 
motto of Rambler 64, an essay that has several paral- 
lels to the section of the sermon dealing with friend- 
ship (cf. IX, 296, and II, 306-8; cf. also Rambler 99 
m personal friendship). 

Sermon II.—A close parallel is Rambler 110. The 
theme—repentance—is the same and is seen to con- 


T and 


upled 
" pre- 
wing, 
1s for 


o the sist of the same elements. 
Sermon III.—In the first paragraph occurs the 
r the livision of goodness into soberness, righteousness, 
1e Te- godliness—a division that is the basis of Taylor's 
Holy living. It is used in Idler 89 (IV, 412-13) and in 
long the meditation for April 26, 1772 (IX, 244). A close 
and parallel to the paragraph on the uses of religious re- 
: trement (IX, 315) in the sermon occurs in Rambler 7 
emi- II, 31-34). 
s the Sermon IV.—Cf. Idler 4 and Rambler 81, also on 
the theme of charity. Closely parallel sermons are one 
(ex- for Taylor (No. XIX) and the one for Aston (1745). 
rities Sermon V.—Idler 89 (on the purposes of adversity 
and evil) is a close parallel. 
to be Sermon VI.—The attack on the arrogance of the 
f his §B speculative philosophers (IX, 348) has many paral- 
es: III, 214, 343-45, 464; VI, 47, 55-56, 291. 
ydue- Sermon VII.—The second paragraph is closely 
mid- & Parallel to the first paragraph in the sermon for Aston. 
° 4 The argument for the reasonableness of religion (IX, 
gical 55) is much like the treatment of the same theme in 
from Rambler 175 (III, 323-24). 
Sermon VIII.—The analogy of the ocean of life 
y to IX, 361) occurs often in Johnson: I, 229; II, 481 ff.; 
cific, lll, 361; VIII, 99. Cf. references for Sermon VI, 
which is closely parallel. 
con- Sermon I X.—Cf. first paragraph, dealing with the 
overscrupulous, with VI, 501-2; II, 38-39. 
Sermon X.—The introduction is closely parallel to 
y of the introduction of the sermon for the funeral of Mrs. 
the & Johnson. 
Sermon XI.—Cf. Rambler 68, also on the domestic 
Me€S F virtues. 
the Sermon XII.—A prose ‘‘Vanity of human wishes,”’ 
it is parallel in thought and tone to Johnson’s poem 
The and to Rasselas. 
Sermon XIII.—The same theme——hypocrisy—is 
1-68. § ‘reated in the last part of Rambler 20 (II, 101-3) 
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Sermon XXI, however, is an exception, 
lacking, as it does, the undergirding of 
parallels from the Johnsonian canon. 
This fact alone would be enough to make 
the sermon suspect, but there is much 
additional evidence. Before looking at 
that evidence it is pertinent to consider 
for a moment the character and known 
writings of Dr. Taylor. 

Dr. John Taylor (1710/11-1788) and 
Dr. Johnson were so entirely different in 
character that speculation as to the rea- 
sons for the lifelong intimacy between 
them was insistent and ceaseless.'* Tay- 
lor was, as Boswell put it, ‘a hearty Eng- 
lish ’Squire, with the parson super- 
induced”’—a bucolic Whig, who was chief- 
ly interested in his great bull and who in 
political conversation could be roused 
(even by Johnson) to a “pitch of bellow- 
ing.”’® Johnson, although he once praised 
to others Taylor’s shrewd common sense 
and often confessed to Taylor himself his 
desire for the intimacy to continue, once 
said to Boswell of the rector: 

Sir, I love him, but I do not love him more; 
my regard for him does not increase. As it is 
said in the Apocrypha, “his talk is of bul- 


Sermon XI V.-—Cf. chap. i of Rasselas with the sec- 
tion on the dangers of false imagination (IX, 415). 

Sermon X V.—Cf. parallels to Sermon V. The pas- 
sage which speaks of the dichotomy of sin (pleasure 
and riches) is typical of Johnson’s analysis of sin 
(ef. IV, 228 [Idler 27], and IV, 413 [Idler 89}). 

Sermon X VI.—Cf. parallels to Sermon V. 

Sermon XVII.—The theme—calumny and false 
witness—is typical of Johnson's interest in the law. 

Sermon X VIII.—Cf. conclusion of Rambler 79 (II, 
374). 

Sermon XI X.—Cf. Sermon IV and the sermon for 
Aston. 

Sermon X X.—Cf. Rambler 95 on the same theme— 
skepticism. 

Sermon X XI.—No parallels from the canon. 

Sermon X XII.—Cf. Sermon IX. 
X XIII.—Cf. first half with Sermons V, 





Sermon 
XII, XVI. 

Sermon X XIV.—Many verbal parallels with Yale 
manuscript sermon. The theme is similar. 

14 Boswell cites Reynolds’ explanation, namely, 
that Johnson was to be Taylor's heir (Life, III, 180— 
81). 


15 Life, II, 474; III, 156. 
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I do not suppose he is very fond of 
my company. His habits are by no means 
sufficiently clerical: this he knows that I 
see; and no man likes to live under the eye of 
perpetual disapprobation.'® 


locks” 


The pertinent consideration concerning 
Taylor is that he was uncultured and rus- 
tic, possessing few, if any, literary qualifi- 
cations.!” 

And yet it is surprising that the one 
work which bore his name unequivocally 
on the title-page'* should contain passages 
of some literary merit; it is even more sur- 
prising that these passages contrast so 
strikingly with the first and last para- 
graphs, which are here given: 


According to my promise, I here send you 
my thoughts upon the subject of a future 
state, and the best arguments | could think of, 
to prove the immortality of the soul, and the 
resurrection of the body. If the fare I have 
provided for you, be not so delicate, or so 
highly seasoned as you may have expected, 
you must remember, that it was all to pass 
your digestion and your finish (A new word for 
you). 


I hope you will approve the part which I 
have done; and I have no doubt but that I 
shall be perfectly satisfied with your super- 
structure upon this foundation. 


The first paragraph speaks for itself, 
and the second contains a suspicious refer- 
ence to a “superstructure”’ which Johnson 


16 Jbid., III, 181. 


17 Mrs. Piozzi refers to Taylor's ‘‘very fine pictures 
which he does not understand the beauties of’ (A. M. 
Broadley, Dr. Johnson and Mrs. Thrale (London, 
1910], p. 164). Laetitia Hawkins calls the friendship 
with Taylor ‘“‘uncouth"’ and refers to the rector’s 
eccentricity and “heaviness"’ (I, 163-64) 


18 A /letter/to/Samuel Johnson, L.L.D./on the 
subject /of a/future state/by John Taylor, L.L.D./ 
prebendary of Westminster, rector of Bosworth, 
Leicestershire, /and minister of St. Margaret's, West- 
minster./London:/printed for T. Cadell, in the 
Strand. /M.DCC.LXXXVII. /4° 22 pp. Acopy of this 
rare pamphlet is in the Yale library. It is reprinted in 


Thomas Taylor, The life of John Taylor, pp. 27-45. 
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was to rear upon the foundation Taylor 
sent him. Dr. R. W. Chapman suspects 
that Johnson did more than desire Taylor 
“to arrange his thoughts” on the subject, 
hinting that perhaps Johnson wrote parts 
(the best parts) of the letter which Taylor 
published as his own.'? What Chapman 
did not see was that some parts of the 
Letter consist of phrases taken from John- 
son’s sermon for his wife’s funeral and 
also from the other sermons which were 
at that time (1787) in manuscript in Dr. 
Taylor’s possession and were not pub- 
lished until after the clergyman’s death in 
the following year. The following para- 
graph from Taylor’s letter establishes the 
point: 

A very superficial inquiry into the nature of 
the human mind will convince us, that the fear 
of death is the great disturber of human quiet, 
and therefore, of all speculation, none can be 
so interesting to the wise and the good, as 
such as will discover to us the most efficacious 
remedies against the restless horrors of these 
most terrifying expectations, and afford us 
the best and most certain lights to cheer the 
gloomy passage through the valley of the shadow 
of death.?° 


Compare that paragraph with the follow- 
ing phrases from Johnsonian materials at 
that time in manuscript form and in Tay- 
lor’s possession: “A very little acquaint- 
ance with human nature will inform us 
superficial inquiries”; “‘. 

we ofted, that the fear of death has alee ays 
been considered as the great enemy to 
human quiet... .”’;?3“‘.... to cheer the 
gloomy passage through the valley of the 
shadow of death. ....’4 It is clear that 


” 21 “cc 


19 RES, II (1926), 338-39. 

20 Thomas Taylor, p. 30 (italics mine). 

2 Works, IX, 469 (beginning of Sermon XX). 
2 Ibid., p. 359 (beginning of Sermon VIII). 

23 Thid., 
24 Tbid., 


p. 518 (funeral sermon). 
p. 516 (funeral sermon). 
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THE SERMONS OF SAMUEL JOHNSON 


the paragraph from the Letter purportedly 
Taylor’s is in part a mosaic of phrases and 
clauses from materials certainly John- 
son’s.> It may be asserted, then, on the 
basis of evidence provided by the Letter to 
Samuel Johnson that when Taylor wrote 
he was ungrammatical, awkward, imita- 
tive, or derivative—qualities which a 
knowledge of his character and abilities 
would lead us to expect. 

We are justified, therefore, in believing 
that a sermon in the collection left for 
publication that reveals the very faults 
that seem to have been Taylor’s and cer- 
tainly could not have been Johnson’s 
should be withdrawn from the Johnsonian 
canon and attributed to Dr. Taylor. The 
sermon is No. X XJ; its theme is the good- 
ness of God as revealed in creation. This 
theme, based here, as it usually was, on 
Ps. 145:9 (“The Lord is good to all, and 
his tender mercies are over all his works’’), 
was treated more often than perhaps any 
other in the homiletical literature of the 





2s Other instances, showing the derivative quality 
of those sections of the Letter which are beyond the 
abilities of Taylor, as we know them, might be given. 
The following paragraphs, closely parallel in phrase 
and idea to a passage in the funeral sermon by Johnson 
(Works, IX, 518-19) and to Imlac’s discussion of im- 
mortality and immateriality (Works, I, 306-8) will 
perhaps suffice: ‘‘They [philosophers] perceived that 
it [the mind] was always soaring beyond the senses, 
and the appetites; therefore they could not imagine 
that the Creator, who in other instances has so exactly 
proportioned the means to the end, should lavish upon 
the mind of man such superfluous excellencies; should 
create a being to desire so much, and to obtain so 
little; whose performances are so inadequate to his 
conceptions; and of whom, one part should know the 
imperfection of the other; and know it only to lament 
it; know it without hope of remedy, and feel it only to 
despair. 

“These Philosophers, by the mere light of reason, 
even without any assistance from, or knowledge of, 
revelation; by inquiring into the nature of the soul of 
man, discovered that it is a substance distinct from 
matter; and upon the most steady contemplation and 
investigation of matter they established this truth; 
that as matter is incapable by any powers of its own 
either of action or sensation, that therefore the soul is 
independent of the body, and therefore immaterial, 
and consequently immortal’’ (Thomas Taylor, pp. 33— 


34). 
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period. Clarke,” South,?’ Tillotson,?* Bar- 
row,”® Jortin,®® and others* all had ser- 
mons on it, some of them singularly paral- 
lel in outline and even phraseology to the 
one in Taylor’s collection. The theme, 
briefly put, is that God’s goodness com- 
pelled him to create and give life; that all 
life is good; that the universe is perfect 
and therefore reveals its creator; that 
man and his instincts point to God. This 
is the natural religion and optimism typi- 
cal of much eighteenth-century theology 
and bordering closely upon the unortho- 
dox Leibnitzian theory of the “‘best of all 
possible worlds.’’** The following sen- 
tences from the sermon under discussion 
are typical of the idea: 


He [God] created to communicate..... 
His goodness dictated the bestowing of exist- 
ence, in all its forms, and with all its proper- 
ties... . . His goodness connects unnumbered 
worlds together in one spacious, vast, and un- 


26 Samuel Clarke has several sermons on this text, 
but the most striking parallels to the sermon under 
consideration occur in his sermons on ‘‘The wisdom of 
God,’’ in which he deals with the natural universe and 
man as revelations of God and in which he concludes 
that all is contrived for the best (Works (London, 
1738], I, 73-86). Cf. also his sermon on goodness (I, 
86-92). 


27 Robert South, Sermons preached upon several 
occasions (Philadelphia, 1845), III, 361-71. 


28 John Tillotson, Works (4th ed.; London, 1728), 
II, 601-24. Here are four sermons on the same text. 


29 The works of Dr. Isaac Barrow (London, 1831), 
IV, 92-121. 

30 John Jortin, Sermons on different subjects (Lon- 
don, 1809), I, 91-117. 

31 Addison has an essay (Spectator, No. 519) on the 
‘‘exuberant and overflowing goodness of the Supreme 
Being, whose mercy extends to all his works.’’ Cf. the 
first citation from Sermon X XI in Taylor’s collection, 
given below, with this sentence from Addison: ‘‘In- 
finite goodness is of so communicative a nature, that it 
seems to delight in the conferring of existence upon 
every degree of perceptive being.’’ Then Addison dis- 
cusses the Great Chain of Being. This essay clearly 
shows how the ideas of God’s goodness expressed in 
the sermon were closely related to the belief in the 
cosmic chain. 

32 Cf. Arthur O. Lovejoy, The Great Chain of Being 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1936), passim, but esp. pp. 53, 54 
58, 64, 67, 239-40. 
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bounded universe, and embraces every sys- 
tem.*3 


In the first place, to illustrate this, we need 
only to take a transient view of the outworks 
of the visible creation, a general survey of the 
nature and correspondence of the various 
parts of this regular and grand machine, this 
finished and stupendous fabrick, in which 
everything is contrived and concluded for the 
best.34 


Now it is impossible to believe that 
such a profession of naturalistic optimism 
could come from the author of Rasselas. 
The sermon on the goodness of God, 
moreover, has an idea that comes very 
close to a belief which Johnson was also at 
pains to refute*—the notion (to Johnson, 
unorthodox) of the Great Chain of Being, 
which held that man, beast, and all things 
created were links in a great cosmic chain, 
that each was in its rightful place, and 
that it was, therefore, the veriest cosmic 
impertinence to complain of one’s lot. 
Here are typical paragraphs from Sermon 
XXII: 

It is evidently the same with respect to all 
the other creatures we are acquainted with. 
Their nature and condition, their qualities and 
circumstances, are so adapted to one another, 
that, as the intellectual powers of a being of a 
more exalted nature would not probably suit 
an inhabitant of this lower world, so neither 
would the capacities of human nature guide 
the fowls of the air, or conduct the beasts of 
the field, to so much happiness, as they find, 
by following the motions and impulses of 
sense and instinct. .... 

But these universal notices, and undeniable 
testimonies of divine goodness, throughout 
the animated regions of earth, sea, and air, in 
the propriety and suitableness of creatures to 
their state, and objects to their appetites, are too 


33 Works, IX, 481. 

%* Ibid., p. 483. Cf. this italicized phrase (italics 
mine) with the one in the citation from Jenyns given 
below. 


%* In his review of Soame Jenyns’ book ( Works, VI, 


47-76) 


evident and obvious to all men to need en- 
largement.*6 


Such statements are strikingly similar to 
those of Soame Jenyns, which Johnson 
refuted with relentless indignation. 
Jenyns wrote (I quote from Johnson’s ci- 
tation of his opponent’s words): 

It is, moreover, highly probable, that there 
is such a connexion between all ranks and 
orders, by subordinate degree, that they 
mutually support each other’s existence, and 
every one, in its place, is absolutely necessary 
towards sustaining the whole vast and magnifi- 
cent fabric..... A man can have no reason 
to repine, that he is not an angel; nor a horse, 
that he is not a man; much less, that, in their 
several stations, they possess not the faculties 
of another; for this would be an insufferable 
misfortune.*? 


Such speculations aroused Johnson’s 
scorn: ‘To these meditations humanity is 
unequal.’’s 

Our conviction that Sermon XXI on 
the goodness of God is not Johnson’s but 
Taylor’s approaches certainty when we 
consider the style. I shall quote from the 
text generously and italicize such phrases, 
grammatical constructions, and violations 
of good sense and idiom as seem particu- 
larly notorious. 


In this devout, masterly, and useful per- 
formance, the author appears deeply sensible 
of the divine greatness, and peculiarly trans- 
ported with contemplating God’s infinite 
goodness; even to that degree, that he cheer- 
fully engages in, and absolutely devotes him- 
self to, the very important service of adoring 
and obeying this almighty, unbounded, and 
most benevolent Being. ... . 

In discoursing upon this subject, I shall 
consider, First: Some arguments that sup- 
port, or prove it. Secondly: Jllustrate its 
extensive signification and import in some re- 
markable instances, and conclude with a prac- 
tical application. .... 

% Thid., IX, 484-85. 


37 [bid., VI, 51. 38 Tbid, p. 52. 
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Our great Lord and Master has taught us, 
that there is none good but one, that is God. 
By which expression we may understand, 
that there is none so perfectly disinterested, 
so diffusively, and so astonishingly good, as 
God is. For, in another place, he instructs us 
both how to comprehend, and rely on this 
unchangeable and never-failing attribute of 
the divine nature; resembling it to, or repre- 
senting it by, a human quality or virtue, 
namely, the affection and tender regard of 
parents to their children.*® 


Therefore it is infinitely desirable to think, 
and we are confident of the truth of our idea, 
that the “Lord is good to all..... ‘i 

For if he be self-existent, omnipotent, and 
possessed of perfect liberty; if it be impossible 
for him ever to err, or mistake, in what is 
good and fitting, and if he enjoys an infinite 
ability to effect, with a thought only, what 
shall be always for the greatest advantage, he 
must be originally and essentially, immutably, 
and for ever good.*° 


Such examples of violations of grammar, 
good sense, and logic abound in every 
paragraph. 

This sermon, then—a pompous and 
offensive attempt to be fashionable in the- 
ology and Johnsonian in style—proclaims 
itself the work of the author of the deriva- 
tive Letter to Samuel Johnson. It is not dif- 
ficult to see how one of Taylor’s own ser- 
mons might easily have come in among 
those written for him by Dr. Johnson and 
“left for publication.”’ 

The other passage in the collection 
which appears to be by Dr. Taylor is the 
conclusion of Sermon XVIII,*! in which 
the preacher excoriates magistrates who 
keep relief money from those who need it. 
The situation is a local one; there is a sig- 
nificantly unusual use of the first person; 
and the style suggests strongly that the 
rector at Ashbourne is responsible for the 


39 Tbid., IX, 480. 4° Tbid., p. 482. 


i Tbid., pp. 457-59, the last six paragraphs of the 
sermon. 


conclusion of a sermon which in every 
other respect is Johnsonian. Here is an 
example of the style of the passage: 

Truth requires, that I warn you against a 
species of fraud, sometimes found amongst 
you, and that of a very shameful and oppressive 
kind..... He declares himself, perhaps, un- 
able to work, by which nothing more can rea- 
sonably be meant, than that he is no longer 
capable of labour equal to his livelihood. This 
man is found employing the remains of his 
strength in some little office. For this surely 
he deserves to be commended. But what has 
been the consequence? He has been con- 
sidered as an impostor, who claims the benefit 
of the fund by counterfeited incapacity; and 
that feeble diligence, which, among reasonable 
and equitable men, gives him a title to esteem 
and pity, is misapplied and misrepresented into 
a pretence for depriving him of his right, and 
this done by judges, who vainly imagine they 
shall be benefited themselves by their own 
wicked determination.” 


Although less offensive than the style of 
the sermon on the goodness of God, this 
direct and homely exhortation also be- 
trays, it seems, to me, the hand of Dr. 
Taylor. The looseness of the grammatical! 
structure, the vagueness of the pronomi- 
nal reference, and the carelessness of the 
vocabulary can point to only one conclu- 
sion. 

On the basis of both theme and style 
Sermon XXI and the conclusion of Ser- 
mon XVIII should be withdrawn from the 
Johnsonian canon. 


II. AN ADDITION TO THE CANON 


The sermon to be considered in this 
section exists only in manuscript (a 
stitched quire of 14 leaves, measuring 
7? X53 inches) and has the distinction of 
having emerged only recently from hid- 
ing. It is written in an eighteenth-century 
hand, and the text has corrections, cer- 
tainly in Dr. Johnson’s hand. On the 


42 Tbid., p. 457. 
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outer wrapper are written these words in 
an unknown hand, “MS. Sermon/By Dr. 
Johnson,”’ and the inner wrapper bears 
these words in the same unknown hand: 
“MS Sermon—by Dr. Johnson/found in 
the library at Bradley/by R. Gifford, and 
given to him/by Hugo Meynell Esq:” It 
is to an investigation of the assertion on 
the wrappers that the sermon is Johnson’s 
that we now give attention. ** 

Dr. R. W. Chapman, who examined the 
manuscript before it was sent to America 
but who was not aware of the evidence 
which we shall present, was unable to 
come to any definite conclusions about 
it.44 He suggested that it was perhaps the 
Rev. John Kennedy, rector of Bradley, 
who profited by Johnson’s correction; 
and, although the sermon seemed to him 
“not un-Johnsonian,” he added: ‘But 
some of Johnson’s imitators were not 
unskilful. Whether John Kennedy was 
one of these reference to his works might 
determine.” 

The sermon was known in the eight- 


«3 A gift of Mr. Gabriel Wells to the Yale library in 
October, 1933, included the following items: an outer 
wrapper; an inner wrapper; the manuscript sermon 
with corrections in Dr. Johnson's hand; another man- 
uscript copy of the sermon in an unknown hand, which 
notes the correction of Johnson on the otherwise blank 
versos, stating that the corrections are Johnson's (18 
leaves, 8} X7} inches); a holograph letter from J. 
Nichols to the Rev. Mr. Gifford, June 15, 1790, 
folded, addressed, sealed, and postmarked; a quota- 
tion from Boswell's Life, describing one of Johnson's 
visits to Taylor at Ashbourne, written in an unknown 
hand. 

Most of the corrections by Johnson are of minor 
significance: seperate has been corrected to separate; a 
few conjunctions and prepositions have been inserted; 
a few words have been changed; and the construction 
of a few of the sentences has been altered. The clause, 
“‘whatever regard may be paid in political regulations 
to external circumstances,’’ has been erased, evidently 
by Johnson. One interesting circumstance is that 
some of Johnson's insertions have been erased and re- 
written. It is not necessary to suppose, as Dr. Chap- 
man does, that this is a suspicious circumstance; had 
the clergyman wanted to escape detection he would 
certainly have erased all the corrections. He perhaps 
wanted to make the corrections more legible so that he 
might read the manuscript with greater ease in the 
pulpit. 


44“*A sermon by Samuel Johnson?’’ Times (Lon- 
don), September 29, 1933, p. 13. 
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eenth century to Richard Gifford, Hugo 
Meynell, John Nichols, Thomas Cadell, 
George Strahan, and a few others; and we 
are fortunately able to piece together a 
fairly consistent account of its earliest his- 
tory from a portion of the correspondence 
between Gifford and Nichols. In letters 
that have not survived, Gifford has pre- 
sumably apprised Nichols of the discov- 
ery of the manuscript and has received in 
reply a letter in which Nichols has ad- 
mitted that the internal evidence points 
indisputably to Johnson’s authorship. 
From that point on we are able to give in 
full the correspondence about the manu- 
script. 


DuFFIELD, June 3, 1790. 
Dear Sir, 


By the internal evidence, which you admit 
to be indisputable, you undoubtedly mean the 
language and the turn of the periods. But did 
you not overlook the corrections, which are 
certainly in Dr. Johnson’s hand-writing? Mr. 
Cadell, who must have seen many autographs 
of his, must admit this; and I cannot but think 
it a kind of external evidence. I found the MS. 
in the library of Hugo Meynell, esq. of Bradley 
in this county. Dr. Johnson was intimately 
acquainted with Mrs. Fitzherbert, Mr. Mey- 
nell’s sister, a circumstance mentioned by Mr. 
Boswell or Mrs. Piozzi, I forget which. Mr. 
Meynell had never seen the MS. before I 
shewed it to him; nor could he or any of his 
friends recollect the hand of the person to 
whom, it is clear from the corrections, the 
Doctor dictated it. Mr. Strahan read the MS. 
when I was in Essex last summer; and was not 
only convinced that it was of the Doctor’s 
composition, but that he had alluded to this 
very sermon in a conversation he once had 
with him. Mr. Cadell will receive perfect 
satisfaction on this head the first opportunity 
he has of mentioning the business to Mr. 
Strahan. Mr. Parker Coke had not an oppor- 
tunity of acquainting you, that Mr. Meynell, 
when he gave me leave to publish it, desired 
that what it might produce should be given 
to the Infirmary at Nottingham. It may be 
decent to say this to others; but I will not sus- 
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tions of literary history, V, 188. 





money. [Rest of the letter about other mat- 


ters. ] 
Yours faithfully, 


RICHARD GIFFORD“ 


This letter shows that Gifford and George 
Strahan were both convinced of Johnson’s 
authorship of the sermon and that the 
latter remembered that Johnson himself 
had alluded to the sermon in personal con- 
versation. 

Nichols’ reply to the letter just given 
exists only in manuscript and was un- 
known until it emerged from hiding with 
the manuscript of the sermon. It clarifies 
Nichols’ own attitude toward the authen- 
ticity of the sermon and shows that Cadell 
felt that more external evidence would be 
necessary before he could publish it. 

June 15, 1790 
Dear Sir, 

I had not overlooked the external Evidence, 
such as it is, arising from the Doctor’s Cor- 
rections; about which there can be no doubt: 
but those Corrections alone do not ascertain 
the Work to be his. I could produce some Arti- 
cles that are certainly not his, but which have 
his Corrections.—This is not to invalidate the 
Value of the Sermon; for, I repeat it, I have no 
doubt of its being genuine. Yet Mr. Cadell 
hesitates to publish it as Johnson’s, unless 
more positive Proof could be had.—What 
shall we do?—If you thought proper to draw 
up an advertisement specifying to the same 
purport as you have told me, about the Place 
where found, etc., I should think there would 
be a good Chance of selling 500 at a shilling; 
by which more than Ten Guineas (if sold) 
would be cleared. But this would be a chance. 
Meantime the MS. is inviolably safe. 

[Rest of letter deals with other matters.] 
Your faithful humble Servt 
J NICHOLS 


4s This letter is printed by Nichols in his Illustra- 
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The reply to this letter by Gifford, who 
had been so enthusiastic about publica- 
tion, is mysterious. It is not clear to what 
the words, ‘“common prudence,” might re- 
fer, nor is one able to understand the atti- 
tude of Cadell, who had published the 
sermons for Taylor two years before. 


DUvuFFIELD, June 17, 1790 
Dear Sir, 

I will not give you any more trouble about 
the MS. sermon. It is safe in your hands; and 
I am not only satisfied with what has been 
done respecting it, but equally so, that nothing 
more can be done consistently with common 
prudence. 

{Other matters in the last paragraph.]*® 


Thus was the matter of publication sum- 
marily dropped, and the manuscript lay 
undisturbed, so far as is known, until it 
came to light again in 1933. 

Although the corrections of the text 
were at once seen to be in Johnson’s hand- 
writing, the hand in which the text itself 
was written was unknown to those who 
saw it. It is now possible, however, by 
comparing the sermon with an autograph 
letter, to identify the hand as that of Dr. 
John Taylor, for whom Johnson wrote the 
sermons published in 1788-89. A detailed 
comparison of the handwriting of the ser- 
mon with an autograph letter of Dr. Tay- 
lor,*”? written to Johnson on October 17, 
1772, reveals so many striking similarities 
that the identity of the hands may be 
asserted confidently.** The conclusion 

“6 Ibid., V, 189. 


47 This letter is MS L. 2. 103 in the R. B. Adam 
Collection in the University of Rochester Library. 


48 The capital letters are extremely close in shape, 
size, shading, and stroke used. (It has been possible to 
compare letters A, 7, M, S, B, R, L. The only dis- 
coverable divergence is the difference between the D 
in Dr. in the letter and the D used in the sermon.) 
The small e is exactly the same in both the letter and 
the sermon—a fact of considerable importance, since 
the open e is used in almost every instance. The ll 
in both the letter and the sermon has these peculiari- 
ties: the slant of the first 1 is greater than that of the 
second; the second / is smaller in size. The f is very 
convincing indeed. It is an unusual form and is made 
by the use of exactly the same strokes. The cross- 
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drawn from a study of the handwriting 
should, of course, be considered in connec- 
tion with the knowledge that Dr. Johnson 
wrote 23 sermons for Taylor and the 
statement of Boswell that he saw a copy 
of a sermon in Taylor’s hand corrected by 
Johnson.*® There is an initial probability, 
then, in favor of the assumption that, if 
the corrections on a sermon manuscript 
are in Johnson’s hand, the hand of the 
text itself (if it is another’s) will be that of 
Dr. Taylor—an assumption of which our 
conclusions based upon the comparison of 
the sermon and the letter should be con- 
sidered confirmatory. Nor should the fact 
that the manuscript was found at Bradley 
and not at Taylor’s home in Ashbourne 
present any difficulties. The two parishes 
lay near each other in the same county 
Derbyshire—and Johnson, on his annual 
visits to that region, often traveled from 
one directly to the other. 

The identification of the handwriting of 
the text as Dr. Taylor’s does not, how- 





stroke is made at about the same height. A close com- 
parison of the preposition to reveals that it is the same 
in both manuscripts. The y has a short top and a long 
tail. The th is made with the same stroke. The small 
d has the same long, slanting upstroke. The use of a 
triangle protractor reveals that the angle of slant is so 
close that it cannot be attributed to chance. A meas- 
urement of several of the final t’s in the sermon indi- 
cates an angle of slant of approximately 134°-138°; the 
final ¢’s in the letter have the following angles of slant: 
133°, 135°, 134°, 134°. The first stroke of several of the 
B's in the sermon measured 127° and 129°; the first 
stroke of the B’s in the letter measured 131°, 134°. 
The downstroke of the J has in the sermon the fol- 
lowing degrees of slant: 134°, 135°, 133°; in the letter, 
133°, 135°, 136°, 134° (in that order of occurrence). 
The S measured 139°, 140°, 140°, 138°, in the sermon 
and in the letter, 139°. On the basis of such close 
similarity in the formation of letters and words and in 
the degree of slant, there seems little doubt that the 
handwriting of the sermon is that of Dr. Taylor. 

An additional bit of confirmatory evidence comes 
from comparing the 8 used in giving the biblical text 
for the manuscript sermon with the 8 in Dr. Taylor's 
indorsement (‘‘20 Oct. 84’’) of one of Johnson's let- 
ters. The 8 in the sermon is made with exactly the 
same stroke, which, incidentally, is an unusual one. I 
was permitted to see a photostat of the indorsement 
through the kindness of Dr. Chapman (who owns the 
photostat) and Dr. Allen T. Hazen. 


49 Life, III, 181. 
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ever, establish Johnson’s authorship. Th 
sermon might be one of Taylor’s own, cor 
rected by Johnson. Boswell, as we hav 
seen, makes it clear that Taylor wrote ser 
mons of his own and that they were cor 


rected by Johnson.*® If this sermon wer 


one of those, it might be expected to b 
similar in theme and style to Sermon XX 
and to the conclusion of Sermon XVIII 


which, as we have seen, are undoubtedly, 


Taylor’s. But such is not the case. In all 


but a very few places (and those may posi 
sibly be accounted for by Taylor’s care-§ 
lessness in recording the dictated word)f* 
the manner and the matter are thoroughlyf"Y 


Johnsonian. In the first place, the sermon 


is very much like Sermon XXIV of the 


Taylor collection—a homily addressed to 
governors, emphasizing their duty to the 
people and the people’s duty to them. 
And there are other parallels that demon- 
strate the ideas to be Johnsonian. The 
text (Prov. 20:8, “A king that sitteth in 
the throne of judgment, scattereth away 
all evil with his eyes”) was known to 
Johnson and considered worthy of a place 
in the Dictionary to illustrate the second 
meaning of the verb, scatter, namely, ‘‘to 
dissipate; to disperse.’’ One of the leading 
ideas in the sermon, moreover, is exactly 
the same as the theme of Rambler 114: 
just as there are gradations of wickedness, 
so there must be gradations of punish- 
ment; it is unjust to punish relatively 
minor offenses with death; capital punish- 
ment should be reserved for the fewer 
offenses of great seriousness. The sermon 
states the argument in these words: 


In punishing crimes it is easy to observe 
that too great lenity or severity are equally 
to be avoided as inconsistent with publick 
happiness; but it is not easy to determine 
when lenity or severity exceed their bounds, to 
state the just proportions between crimes and 
punishments, or to decide when the law ought 


90 Tbid., pp. 181-82. 
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But though it is not possible to pass a just 
entence upon future criminals, or to determine 
he different gradations of wickedness, yet 
ome rules of justice may be established which 
ave never yet been universally observed and 
may nevertheless assist the magistrate in his 
rduous and important task of scattering away 
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Surely, though it cannot be determined how 
the proportions between guilt and punishment 
.hre to be adjusted, it may easily be discovered 
when they are violated. It may easily be per- 
yeived by the light cf Reason, that he who com- 
nits a greater robbery ought not to be spared, 
if he deserve death that is convicted of a less.*! 


The essay states the general principle in 
these words: 

A slight perusal of the laws by which the 
measures of vindictive and coercive justice are 
kstablished, will discover so many dispropor- 
tions between crimes and punishments, such 
capricious distinctions of guilt, and such con- 


fusion of remissness and severity, as can scarce- 


ly be believed to have been produced by pub- 
lick wisdom, sincerely and calmly studious of 
publick happiness. 


About capital punishment, the sermon 


_Jias this to say: 


That death ought not to be frequently or 


. for slight offences inflicted may be proved both 
_Pby moral and political arguments. It is the 
_futmost effort of human vengeance, and there- 


fore can only be deserved by the most atrocious 


“Fuilt. As it is not only the utmost severity 


that can be inflicted, it is the utmost likewise 
that can be threatened, and ought therefore 
not to be made familiar by custom, but to be 
reserved as the most powerful restraint to 
prevent those enormities which threaten the 
dissolution of society or the security of life. 
And it is yet more attentively to be considered 
that to common minds those actions which are 
equally punishable appear equally criminal; 
51 Manuscript sermon, pp. 7, 9, 14. 


52 Works, III, 39. The date of the essay is April 20, 
751, 
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and though the legislator may intend that the 
less crime shall be avoided like the greater 
because the penalty is the same, the subject 
may for that reason commit the greater as 
willingly as the less, and would be inclined to 
consider murder as not more criminal than 
robbery, when he finds the judge equally 
severe to the thief and the assassin.®* 


The paragraph in the essay which paral- 
lels the one just cited from the sermon 
shows clearly that the same mind is at 
work upon the same theme; the progress 
of ideas is the same: the horror of death 
and the need of reserving it for serious 
crimes; the common mind; the folly of 
capital punishment for robbery. 

Death is... . of dreadful things the most 
dreadful: an evil, beyond which nothing can 
be threatened by sublunary power, or feared 
from human enmity or vengeance. This terrour 
should, therefore, be reserved as the last resort 
of authority, as the strongest and most opera- 
tive of prohibitory sanctions, and placed before 
the treasure of life, to guard from invasion 
what cannot be restored. To equal robbery 
with murder is to reduce murder to robbery; 
to confound in common minds the gradations 
of iniquity, and incite the commission of a 
greater crime to prevent the detection of a 


less.54 


If it be urged that Dr. Taylor, who has 
been shown to be imitative, took the idea 
from the Rambler essay and used it in a 
sermon, it is to be considered that, had 
that been the case, more of the phrase- 
ology of the original would have reap- 
peared. As the passages stand, it is clear 
that one is not derived from the other but 
that both have proceeded from the same 
mind. They treat the same theme in the 
same manner, but there is no exact repeti- 
tion of phraseology. 

Indeed, for all the ideas which are de- 


5s Manuscript sermon, pp. 16—17 (italics mine). 

54 Works, III, 41 (italics mine). I have not fol- 
lowed the text in italicizing the quotation in the first 
clause. 
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veloped in the manuscript sermon there is 
abundant support from the Johnsonian 
canon.® Although it cannot be said that 
Johnson is at his best in this homily, the 
familiar ring is present in most of the sen- 
tences; phrase and figure often point un- 
mistakably to the author of the Rambler 
and Rasselas. The last paragraph is typi- 
val of the conclusions of the other ser- 
mons known to be his. 


Let not these endeavours be obstructed by 
any regard to present inconveniences. The 
happiness of the present is best secured by 


55 For parallels to the interest in penal reform, ex- 
pressed in the sermon, see Idler 22 and 38. The pas- 
sage in the manuscript dealing with idleness and its 
effects has numerous parallels in Johnson's works. For 
the idea that idleness leads to brutality and vice see 
Idler 9 ( Works, IV, 177—78); for a parallel discussion 
of idleness and want see Rambler 53 (II, 255); for the 
parallel suggestion that work should be instituted as a 
social remedy for idleness see conclusion of Rambler 85 
(II, 402). The vivid illustration in the sermon of the 
orphan and the false, perjuring guardian reminds one 
of Savage and the perfidy of his mother (VII, 120-21). 
In the life of Browne (VI, 475) Johnson says he had 
heard that his subject ‘‘was, according to the common 
fate of orphans, defrauded by one of his guard- 
ians. . ~ 

There are also strictly stylistic parallels. In the 
sermon this clause occurs, ‘‘If we trace idleness through 
its consequences’’—an expression that appears to be 
Johnsonian: in Rasselas Imlac remarks that Persia 
afforded him many opportunities of ‘tracing human 
nature through all its variations’’ (I, 220); one of the 
Ramblers (54) refers to man, who is accustomed to 
“trace things from their origin to their period’’; in 
the next paragraph Johnson urges his reader to ‘‘trace 
him [man] through the day or year” (II, 259) 

In the sermon occurs this sentence: ‘‘If the weeds 
are to be extirpated from the fields of society, let not 
our governours be satisfied with lopping the shoots; 
let them penetrate to Idleness, the root of vice, and 
remove the soil in which it chiefly flourishes.’" Botanic 
analogies are of frequent occurrence in Johnson. In a 
closely parallel sermon (No. XXIV) occurs this sen- 
tence: ‘“‘They, therefore, obviate immediate evil, but 
leave the destructive principle to operate again; and 
have their work for ever to begin, like the husband- 
man, who mows down the heads of noisome weeds, 
instead of pulling up the roots’’ (IX, 510). (For two 
additional parallels from the same sermon cf. pp. 512, 
514.) See also Rambler 25 (II, 123) and the introduc- 
tion of Rambler 111 (III, 25). 


J. H. Hacstrum 


virtue, and the happiness of futurity can be 
obtained by no other method. If by the tolera- 
tion of these receptables of wickedness, if by 
connivance of any kind, a single soul should 
be lost, the temporal happiness of every indi- 
vidual in the creation, from this instant to the 
last day, however distant it may be supposed, 
is infinitely below an equivalent. Solomon 
uses folly and wickedness as terms of the same 
signification, and such they will certainly ap- 
pear, when the glare of temporal interest shall 
cease to dazzle us. All the sophisms of worldly 
policy will then be found empty and delusive, 
and he only will approve his own conduct who 
has steadily endeavoured to pursue and teach 
the ways of virtue. Then wili that wisdom be 
commended, which was founded on the fear of 
the Lord, and that magistrate be applauded 
by angels, who hath scattered away evil with 
his eyes. 


On the basis of the contemporary testi- 
mony of friends and acquaintances of Dr. 
Johnson as to the authenticity of the ser- 
mon; on the basis of external evidence, 
which shows the sermon to have origi- 
nated from the Johnson-Taylor relation- 
ship; and, finally, on the basis of theme 
and style, both of which are eminently 
Johnsonian, the unpublished manuscript 
sermon on Prov. 20:8 may now be defi- 
nitely added to the Johnson canon. The 
state of the canon, then, is at present the 
following: 

23 sermons for Taylor, published 

sermon for Taylor, unpublished 

sermon for Aston, published 

sermon for the funeral of his wife, published 
sermon for Dr. Dodd, published 


_ 
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56 Manuscript sermon, pp. 24-25. In the citations 
from the manuscript sermon I have normalized the 
punctuation in order to make comparison with other 
citations from printed sources easier. 
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THE PETER BELL PARODIES OF 1819 


GEORGE L. MARSH 


HE outburst of burlesques on Words- 

worth which accompanied his be- 

lated publication of Peter Bell and 
The waggoner during the spring and sum- 
mer of 1819 has never been adequately 
discussed. Sir Edmund Gosse, indeed, in a 
semipopular essay published in 1891, en- 
titled ‘“‘Peter Bell and his tormentors,’”! 
indicated that he knew of the existence of 
the parodies to which I wish to give fur- 
ther attention; but he said very little 
about them, and subsequent writers on 
Wordsworth have generally ignored them. 
The earlier biographers had not men- 
tioned them. Harper says nothing of 
Benjamin the waggoner® and little about 
the others. Editors have usually printed 
only the poet’s own notes on Peter Bell, ex- 
cept that Dowden in the Aldine edition 
referred to Gosse’ and mentioned the bur- 
lesques that Gosse had mentioned. Even 
so late a book as Elsie Smith’s An esti- 
mate of Wordsworth by his contemporaries‘ 
fails to mention The dead asses. 

Two of the Peter Bell parodies have 
been sufficiently discussed. The earliest 
one, by Keats’s friend Reynolds, happily 
called by Shelley the ‘‘ante-natal Peter’ 
because actually published before Words- 
worth’s poem, has been at least three 
times reprinted with accompanying com- 
ments. As to this jeu d’esprit I merely 

1 Gossip in a library, pp. 253-67. 

2G. M. Harper, William Wordsworth (1916), II, 
305. 

? Wordsworth, Poetical works (1892), II, 335. 

‘Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1932. 

’ By Walter Jerrold and R. M. Leonard in A cen- 
tury of parody and imitation (Oxford University Press, 
1913), pp. 219-27; by A. E. H. Swaen in Anglia, 
XLVII (1923), 162-72; and in my volume of selections 
in the ‘‘Oxford wmiscellany”’ series called John Hamil- 


ton Reynolds: poetry and prose (1928), pp. 75-86. See 
also my comments, pp. 25-27. 


{MoperRN Parro.oey, February, 1943] 





note that it was written without knowl- 
edge of Wordsworth’s poem, though by 
lucky chance it is in the same meter, imi- 
tated from ‘The idiot boy”’; and that sev- 
eral contemporary reviewers of the group 
hostile to Wordsworth professed difficulty 
in determining which Peter Bell was truly 
the work of the Lake poet. Shelley’s Peter 
Bell the third, written considerably later, 
also needs no further consideration. There 
is, besides, a very brief bit of parody as- 
cribed plausibly to Byron,® with which I 
am not here concerned. 

About a month after the appearance of 
the genuine Peter Bell, Wordsworth’s pub- 
lishers, the Longman firm, advertised that 
Benjamin the waggoner was to be out “in a 
few days.”’7? Wordsworth’s poem actually 
issued as The waggoner (‘“Benjamin”’ omit- 
ted) was meant. Less than a month later 
another firm, Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy, 
also advertised Benjamin the waggoner as 
likewise to appear in a few deys.® This 
latter was described as ‘a Ryghte merrie 
and conceitede Tale in Verse, a Frag- 
ment,” and had no relation to Words- 
worth’s Waggoner except its impudent ap- 
propriation of the full title originally ad- 
vertised for Wordsworth’s poem. It was, 
instead, a direct follow-up of Reynolds’ 
false Peter Bell of about two months ear- 
lier. 

A long introduction signed “Peter 
Plague ’em”’ tells rather tediously of meet- 
ing on a stagecoach from Carlisle to Lon- 
don a “respectable gentlemanly-looking 
man,” meant for Wordsworth, who boards 

6 Poetical works, ed. E. H. Coleridge (1904), VII, 
63 and 64. 

7 Literary gazette, May 22, 1819, p. 336. 

8 Ibid., June 19, 1819, p. 400. 
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the coach at Penrith. After some conver- 
sation in which this gentleman complains 
bitterly of critics, a package from his 
bookseller is delivered to him at the next 
post town, and inspection of its contents 
stirs him greatly. Evidently a copy of the 
false Peter Bell was inclosed, for it and the 
jocular reception of it are repeatedly al- 
luded to in the following passage: 


“T thought so,” said he, “I always was 
afraid of it—and yet ’tis curious—’tis strange”’ 
—and so he again read over the letter, several 
parts of which I remember, as follows:—‘One 
takes quite as much as the other, if not more— 
public quite amused—seem satisfied with the 
smaller—Editor of the Times protests they are 
from the same pen—very unlucky—fear con- 
tinuation won’t answer—something new’— 
“That’s just the way—something new, they 
are always crying out like babies for something 
new.—Why, Solomon must have erred when he 
said that there was nothing new under the 
sun. I wonder if there ever was any thing 
before like my Poems? And only to think of 
that Editor, what a pretty critic he must be— 
a complete noodle.” He then glanced again 
over the little book, apparently much vexed, 
but still suppressing a smile, which he seemed 
in vain to endeavour entirely to prevent— 
when he came to the end, however, his anger 
returned in full force—‘“Impudent fellow! 
to palm his bastard upon me—to cling to my 
shoulders like the old man on the back of Sin- 
bad the sailor—and I to be compelled to carry 
him about the world.—Oh what will that 
world say to it now—I must write, and, like 
Snug in the play, I must tell them that he is 
no lion, but only a joiner in the lion’s skin ;— 
but surely they cannot have been so blind— 
the public must see—only that cursed Editor 
has thrown sand in their eyes—these fellows 
are always so busy to prevent people judging 
for themselves. Let me see—‘Never more will 
trouble you, trouble you.’® He lies—I will 
trouble them again and again,—and if the 
Potter won’t do, I’ll find something else that 
will—a Waggoner or Kettle-mender shail 
serve them.” Here he went out, and returned 


* This is the last line of Reynolds’ parody, rhyming 
with “W. W.” 


with the parcel which he had left in the pocket 
of the coach-door, and which he hastily threw 
on the fire—luckily for me and the world, on 
the back of it. “I am sorry, Sir,” said he, 
“that I am compelled to turn homewards, 
imperious circumstances demand it. The pub- 
lic, Sir, must be informed, they must not be 
permitted, Sir, to burst in ignorance—I find 
that the object of my journey is fruitless for the 
present. I must home, and strike out some- 
thing new, as my bookseller says, and I trust 
that the world, and that Editor”—and upon 
this last word he laid much emphasis—“I 
trust they will be convinced—that both works 
were not written by the same author—O what 
judges of poetry!” .... 


Continuing his narrative, “‘Peter Plague 
’em”’ says he managed to rescue, partly 
burnt, the package that had been thrown 
into the fire; wherefore the word “frag- 
ment” in his title, for the package con- 
tained the poem he proceeds to print. At 
first, he says, he thought of pw lishing it 
as his own; but after argument between 
his better and his baser self he decided to 
give due credit to the unknown author. 

In the verses that follow the too prolix 
Introduction Peter Bell is imitated in the 
five-line stanza; in occasional addresses to 
“‘Bess’’; in some of the characterization of 
Peter; in direct parody of the beginning of 
Wordsworth’s fanciful prologue; and in 
repetitions, commonplace diction, moral- 
izing, and various other qualities of the 
Lake poet’s least-inspired work. The fact 
that a poem entitled Benjamin the wag- 
goner is really on Peter Bell is accounted 
for thus at the beginning: 

Another tale in verse I’ll sing, 
Another after that I’ll drag on; 

Now tell me, Bess, I prithee tell, 
Shall it be of the Potter Bell, 

Or Benjamin who drives the Waggon? 


The Potter Peter Bell you choose, 
The Potter who had scarce a rag on; 
We'll leave, then, till another time, 
That merry tale, in serious rhyme, 
Of Benjamin who drives the Waggon. 
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Readily recognized characteristics of 
Wordsworth’s earlier work are burlesqued 
in these stanzas: 


O, that men would learn to mark 
The little—little—little beauties, 
Which I do see in field or hill, 

In river, or in where I will; 

O, that men would mind their duties! 


To gaze upon a fallow field; 

To see a worm turned up with harrow; 
To look upon a blade of grass— 

A duck—a goose—a pig—an ass— 
Manure that’s wheel’d in a wheelbarrow. 


O, the Moon it is a lovely Moon! 

And she is a lovely Moon to me; 

Just sixteen times, in parts before, 

I’ve used her name—sixteen—no more— 
Count them, and then you’ll see. 


I love the words which run so easy— 
Boat and float—and you and do— 
Ass and grass make pretty rhyme; 
Boat, I’ve used it many a time, 

And ass—times just forty-two. 





To sit and see the tomtits hopping; 
To sit and see the good old men; 
To see the girls, in Sunday gowns, 
Returning from the market towns, 
Winding around the woody glen. 


To sit and gaze upon a grave, 

To see the long grass daily growing, 

To see the moss creep o’er the name, 
Time mocking human hopes of fame— 
To look—but with a look that’s knowing. 


A little while we make a noise, 

And make a stir as great as may be; 
But soon the Sisters cut the thread, 
And mix us with the silent dead, 

As silent as a silent baby. 


What is life? a rose, a thorn, 

A shade, a meteor, or a bubble; 
Brittle as glass, as shadow fleet, 

Light as the gossamer’s airy feet, 

A little pleasure—deal of trouble-—— 


But what is this that I do see! 
Is it a cricket or a man? 


The moon! or may be a pinch of snuff? 
A four-ounce bottle of Doctor’s stuff? 
Tell me, oh, tell me, you who can! 


Such sight as this I never saw, 

As I do gaze upon the stream, 

Will no one say to me, what is’t? 

’Tis Hamlet’s Ghost, which says, Oh, list! 
It is a bowl of Susan’s cream. 


The following stanzas may be compared 


with Wordsworth’s comments on his hero 
in Part First, just before the actual telling 
of his story begins: 


Now Bell had a look of ‘out of doors,’ 
On such a man you seldom gaze; 

He had a westerly windy look, 

A stare in’s face he ill could brook, 
He squinted too—or saw both ways. 


There was a riddle in his look, 

A kind of sort of forest boldness; 
He had a pimple on his nose, 

A pimple which would oft disclose 
The very freezing point of coldness. 


A sort of kind of mountain hardness, 
Hung upon his rocky brow; 

His chin was shapen like a wedge, 

His beard was thick as thickset hedge, 
He put up at the Barley-Mow. 


Sometimes he had a roguish look— 
His eyes were sly, and fix’d, and stony, 
His cheeks were like a field of clover, 
A brickish redness, and moreover, 
His face was high, and hard, and bony. 





These stanzas toward the latter part of 


the burlesque obviously allude to Words- 
worth’s Prologue: 


There’s something in a glass of ale, 
There’s something in good sugar-candy; 
And when a man is getting old, 

And when the weather’s getting cold, 
There’s something in a glass of brandy. 


There’s something in Gambado’s horse, 
There’s something in a velocipede; 
That’s the horse I’d like the best, 

On it your book may easy rest, 

And he who runs may read. 
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I wish it had a pair of wings, 

And like the Arab, a little peg; 

I'd instant lay across my leg, 

And rising up to other spheres, 

No more should critics vex my ears. 


And now I have a velocipede, 

And now I have the little peg, 

And now I’ve fix’d upon it wings, 
And bidding adieu to earthly things, 
I lift—and lay across my leg. 


Now I rise, and away we go, 

My little hobby-horse and me; 

And now I’m near the planet Venus, 
Nothing seems to be between us, 
Not a bit of earth I see.!° 


Away we go—my horse and I, 
Kicking and prancing midst the stars; 
To leave the earth is quite refreshing, 
I did not think it such a blessing, 
And now I’m near the planet Mars. 


At every world I touch, I ask 

If they have poets dwelling there? 

They answer yes—and not a few, 

Poets of all sorts—critics too, 

Enough of both, and some to spare.—— 


Now one more quotation, two stanzas 
beyond the last above: 

There is the music of the spheres— 

There is the music of the woods— 

There’s music in the ripling streams 

When glancing in the moonlight beams; 

There’s music in the roaring floods. 


There’s music in a poultry yard; 
There’s music in a grunting hog— 
An owl—a duck—an ass—a goose— 
A dozen little pigs let loose; 

There’s music in a croaking frog. 


How sweet to listen to the sounds 

Of rustic noise, and health, and labour: 
How better far than hirdy-girdy, 

Play’d in town by beggar sturdy: 

How sweet the dance, and pipe and ta- 


10 The foregoing five stanzas and one other previ- 
ously quoted were cited by Walter Hamilton in 


Parodies of the works of English and American authors 
(1888), V, 105. I know of no other reprint of any part 
of the poem except in reviews of 1819. Hamilton 
also quoted ten stanzas of Reynolds’ Peter Bell. 


GrorGce L. MarsH 


Nearly half of the book consists of a set 
of elaborate, mock-learned notes following 
the text of the “fragment” and keenly di- 
rected at Wordsworth’s egotism, his in- 
sistence on his theory of poetic diction, 
and such frequently ridiculed parts of 
Peter Bell as the famous stanza beginning 
“Ts it a party in a parlor?” and the repeat- 
ed passage, 

Only the Ass, with motion dull, 
Upon the pivot of his skull 
Turns round his long left ear. 


The verses tell no story, have no co- 
herence; they are merely disjointed stan- 
zas with no apparent purpose except that 
of ridiculing qualities of Wordsworth’s 
poetry and of his personal character which 
hostile critics had been attacking for twen- 
ty years. Benjamin the waggoner is, in- 
deed, much more a parody of Peter Bell 
than its better-known predecessor, Rey- 
nolds’ ‘“‘ante-natal Peter,’’ which satirized 
the more pedestrian of the Lyrical ballads; 
but the later burlesque is weighted down 
with too much machinery of introduction 
and annotation and thus becomes tire- 
some. It received far less attention than 
the false. Peter Bell and seems to have 
been noticed mainly by writers eager to 
seize an opportunity to belabor Words- 
worth. Thus, though the reviewer for the 
Monthly magazine thought the talents of 
the author of Benjamin the waggoner did 
“not fit him to attempt mimicry of this 
kind, .... thereis no epithet of approbation 
in store,” he continued, “that we would 
not address to that man who would effec- 
tually silence the nonsensical quackery of 
the Wild Ducks of the Lake.’’”™ 

A much longer article in the Monthly 
review criticized the burlesque for prolixity 
and “indelicacy” but declared that its ob- 
ject was ‘“‘well effected, and may serve as 
an additional antidote to silly admiration 
of the style in question.” Moreover, the 
reviewer proceeded, 

11 Monthly magazine, XLVIII (August, 1819), 58. 
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Tue “PETER BELL” 


in the notes, we have a collection of most ludi- 
crous extracts from the various writings of the 
author in question; and we should think that, 
when thus brought forth, they must satisfy 
the most skeptical, settle the most hesitating, 
and disgust the least fastidious judges of his 
merits.!? 


A month earlier, in a review of Reynolds’ 
Peter Bell immediately following one of 
Wordsworth’s poem, the same magazine 
(probably the same writer, to judge by the 
tone of the comment) had declared: 

Some well-meaning, and, in one case, witty 
individuals have published parodies of Peter 
Bell, the potter, and of his brother, the Wag- 
goner. We shall be required briefly to notice 
these parodies, as well as their originals: but 
in fact the originals themselves are the paro- 
dies, or rather the gross burlesques of all that 
is good in poetry." 


In view of the gloating allusions to the 
false Peter Bell in “Peter Plague ’em’s” 
introduction, it is not surprising that Ben- 
jamin the waggoner should have been as- 
cribed to the author of the earlier skit. In 
the 1936 reprint of the “BELG-—BEOV” 
volume of the British Museum catalogue 
the poem is stated without qualification 
to be by John Hamilton Reynolds—on 
what evidence other than internal I do not 
know. However, the “ante-natal Peter”’ 
of April had great success, attaining a 
third edition within two months; and 
Reynolds, after reading Wordsworth’s 
Peter Bell, may very naturally have de- 
cided to follow up the attack. The intro- 
duction to the later poem is overlong for 
Reynolds, who usually wrote pointedly; 
but it seems unlikely that anyone else 
would have so emphasized the fact that 
some critics pretended to be uncertain 
which Peter Bell was the genuine poem. 
Both burlesques are directed at the same 
qualities of Wordsworth as a poet, and the 
supplementary notes, though much over- 


12 Monthly review, XC (September, 1819), 40—42. 


8 Tbid., LXXXIX (August, 1819), 422. 
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PARODIES OF 1819 


done in Benjamin the waggoner, are decid- 
edly similar in tone. Reynolds’ Peter Bell 
was published by Taylor and Hessey, 
Keats’s friends, Benjamin the waggoner by 
Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy; but this fact 
does not argue against Reynolds’ author- 
ship of both, for Coleridge had protested 
to Taylor and Hessey against the first 
parody, and they may not have cared to 
sponsor another. 

Perhaps the strongest argument against 
Reynolds’ authorship is the fact that 
Keats nowhere mentioned Benjamin the 
waggoner. He had reviewed the false Peter 
Bell for Hunt’s Examiner, and he contin- 
ued in close relations with Reynolds 
through the summer of 1819. It seems 
strange that he should have been unaware 
of another writing in the same vein by his 
friend, or that if aware of it he should not 
have mentioned it. There are extant, 
however, no letters from Keats to Rey- 
nolds of 1819 except a fragment dated 
July 11, from Shanklin, and two from 
Winchester of August and September. 
Moreover, Keats’s mention of Peter Bell 
occurs in the very long letter to his brother 
and sister-in-law begun February 24 and 
finished May 3, 1819, and there is no 
known letter of similar character until 
September. In this he mentioned Rey- 
nolds’ success in July with a dramatic 
skit but said nothing else as to Reynolds’ 
writing. It cannot be assumed from lack 
of mention in extant material that Keats, 
even though away from London when 
Benjamin the waggoner was published and 
reviewed, did not know about it. On the 
whole I should say the ascription of that 
poem to Reynolds is plausible though un- 
proved. 

The other burlesque of Wordsworth 
with which I am concerned appeared early 
enough for mention in the August maga- 
zines of 1819. It was called The dead asses, 
a lyrical ballad, was published by Smith 
and Elder, and had a preface signed 
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“W. W.” which was so similar in tone to 
Reynolds’ preface to his Peter Bell as to 
seem worth quoting in part: 


The poem of the Dreap Assgs, which is 
here offered to the public, hath been dictated 
by impulses of no ordinary nature; its design 
and execution afford me ample satisfaction, 
and I know that the reader is prepared to value 
the work before him as highly as I do. 

Towards the elucidation of my preface, I 
may inform him that the following Poem, 
(which shall be lucid and speak for itself,) 
records the death of two steady and indus- 
trious Donkies. 

Very few themes, indeed, could so power- 
fully call forth the genuine rhymes of a simple 
and “unlettered Muse” as that which I have 
chosen; and I rejoice that I have chosen it, for 
it seems to be one peculiarly adapted to my 
powers. My pen alone could do justice to the 
narration of an incident in itself so severely 
pathetic and sympathetically simple. 

And here I shall be pardoned for enlarging 
on the merits of that truly picturesque and 
sedate animal, the Ass. 

As a poet and as a man, I stand deeply in- 
debted to him, and, with candour, I acknowl- 
edge that he hath contributed to render my 
verses immortal. 

I need not say that the Ass is frequently 
conspicuous in my writings; it hath been my 
delight to pourtray him, and for the most part, 
as becomes his humble nature, humbly and 
naturally, in the back ground. Here, however, 
he comes nearer to the view: ...I have 
brought him to the front of my canvass, 
where, although a dead Ass, he shall live as 
long as the Literature of my country shall en- 
dure. 


Need I any longer insist on the simple 
beauty of my performances, in preference to 
the tinsel and fustian of more ornamental 
writers? I would fain form the taste of the 
age, for I am the child and the poet of nature. 
I am, moreover, a critical judge of my own 
compositions, and I pronounce them all to be, 
without exception or qualification, the most 
perfect things in our language; but in the Dead 
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Asses may be traced the perfection of my 
art.—Surely it is imperishable. 

The critics will declare it to be a not im- 
perishable production; but their criticism will 
fall like the lash on a Dead Ass, harmless and 
unheeded. They will inveigh against the ir- 
regularity in my metre and the inequality of 
my stanzas: but those who are more conver- 
sant with me will discern that, as my mind 
hath been variously agitated, my verses have 
been variously methodized, and will discover 
an inexpressible charm in this sweet and na- 
tural variety. 

After these warm, but faithful commenda- 
tions, the reader will be anxious to pass on 
from a Preface, which I have extended to a 
considerable length, under the conviction 
that my prose is equal in excellence to my 
poetry. 

He will find subjoined an extract from one 
of the daily journals, (some of which daily 
journals I am in the daily habit of perusing). 
It simply relates a simple fact, and it will ac- 
quaint him that my Poem has for its argu- 
ment, (as a Writer, scarcely my inferior, hath 
it,) “an ower true tale.” W. W. 


The newspaper extract, from the New 
times of July 21, 1819, tells of the finding 
of two donkeys which had been left tied 
and had starved to death after devouring 
everything edible within reach. The poem 
is not in the characteristic five-line stanza 
of Peter Bell, but in stanzas of irregular 
length, varying rhyme-scheme, and irregu- 
lar meter. It could hardly be considered 
a parody on Peter Bell except for being 
concerned with asses and for occasional 
sly allusions like the following: 

The other hath more perfect form— 
They have not cropped his ear away, 
But though it resteth perfect here, 
The pivot of his skull is gone, 

And now his long and dark left ear 
Hath nothing left to roll upon. 


As a composition The dead asses is far 
superior to Benjamin the waggoner, being 
wholly on the announced subject except 
for occasional slightly digressive passages 
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ridiculing Wordsworth’s tendency to mor- 
alize and to stress his love for humble crea- 
tures and small, commonly neglected ob- 
jects in nature. Note, for example, these 
opening stanzas: 

There are things that make me weep, 

Things that happen every day, 

But the thoughtless and the gay 

Of such, alas! no reckoning keep: 

I cannot smile as others can,— 

For at this moment while I’m speaking, 

Death and danger sure are wreaking 

Vengeance on the race of man; 


On the race of man and beast, 
Fishes, birds, and insects too; 
To feel and pity is the least 
That a gentle man can do. 


But I do more than others do,— 
My soul is kind.—A heartless lout 
Has got no heart; but when I see 
A bug, I let him run about; 

(Rats and mice may run about.) 

I could never kill a flea. 


I could never break a head, 

I at school would never fight, 

The others jeered; but cousin Ned 
Told me I was very right. 


And I would never learn to fish, 
Although ’twas uncle Isaac’s wish, 
Except sometimes a bit of bread 

I fastened to a bit of thread; 
(Little fishes should be fed.) 
Wormless hook and hookless string 
Make it quite another thing; 

Then no worms, no fishes bleed. 

I am very kind indeed. 


Devices of style such as Wordsworth 
used to give an air of mystery along with 
realism are also imitated: 

The wind is going rustle! rustle! 

It is shaking something near: 

The wind is in a mighty bustle— 

And is it in a bush? 

From the day that I was born 

I’ve been very quick to hear, 

Whether it sweepeth a field of corn, 

Or shaketh but a rush. 
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I am not so quick to see,— 

What is this that clatters so? 

Am I near some gallows-tree, 

Where murderer dangleth to and fro? 
I have got no optic-glasses— 

Shield us well!—I may not stay,— 
And what is this that strikes my shoe? 
But lo! against my feet there lay 

A pair of lifeless Asses! 





Lifeless Asses, by the rood! 

Fixed, and stark, and thin, and grey, 
As if they had been dead a day,— 
Like the children in the wood, 

As innocent and young as they. 


A bird hath lately left the bodies, 

A bird hath flown to yonder tree; 

Is it a robin gone to bring 

Some leaves to make their covering? 
Is it a robin that I see 

Rising now upon the wing? 


Was it a robin that I saw? 

Was it a pigeon or a daw? 

I could tell if I heard it sing.— 

I have heard, and well I know 
That it is nought but carrion crow. 


After some gruesome details as to the 


condition of the bodies the cause of death 
is thus indicated: 


And what is this that makes the ground 
Free from grass, where grass has been? 
It is closely shaven round, 

Like a closely shaven chin. 


All the grass is gone away, 

Nought but dust and mould appear; 
The very roots are cropped away 

In a circle round them here. 


Is it a rope that binds them so? 

For they are fastened to the ground; 
And they have wandered to and fro, 

As far as this would let them go, 

Round and round, and round and round. 


But why did they not gnaw their tether, 
Strung to the ground and strung together? 
Though the tether were of chain, 

I would have gnawed with might and main; 
Though the tether were of leather, 
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I would have bitten it through and through; 
Though the rope were very tough, 

I would have bitten it quite in two; 

But Donkies have not sense enough. 


The fate of these two donkeys is con- 
trasted with that of a blind horse in a mill 
which, when “his daily work is done,” 

hath a manger and a stall, 
And wholesome food to eat withall; 
And when at last he fails in breath, 
He hath a sweet and decent death. 


And after more unpleasant details about 
the dead donkeys the poem concludes: 
But let me think before I go, 
A goodly thought concerning me, 
Which is, that if it might be so, 
I, “the Recluse,’ henceforth would be, 
Like a dead Ass in face and mien, 
So calm, and gentle, and serene. 


There are a few footnotes intended to 
give point to satirical allusions to Words- 
worth’s work, but they are brief. The dead 
asses as a whole is far less prolix and elabo- 
rate than Benjamin the waggoner (twenty- 
four pages contrasted with ninety-six). 
Because it is so much more succinct and 
pointed, I should consider it as likely to be 
the work of Reynolds as is the longer 
work, except for the gloating over the suc- 
cess of the false Peter Bell in the latter. A 
reviewer in the New monthly magazine for 
October, 1819, wrote thus of The dead 
asses: 

This is another fling at Mr. Wordsworth. 
Although the preface bears the signature of 
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W. W., we cannot believe it is that of the real 
“Simon Pure,’’ but of the witty and ingenious 
parodist of Peter Bell. The verses, however, 
are written so much in Mr. Wordsworth’s 
style, that we should certainly have taken it 
for one of his productions, had not the pseudo 
Peter Bell convinced us that this lyrical ballad 
belonged to the same author. The peculiarities 
of Mr. Wordsworth’s poetical theory are clev- 
erly ridiculed, and his manner of writing accu- 
rately imitated.'4 


Much later, Laurie Magnus, in his Primer 
of Wordsworth (1897), also suggested Rey- 
nolds’ authorship of The dead asses; but, 
from the fact that he speaks of it as “‘pub- 
lished in anticipation of Peter Bell,’ I 
suspect that he confused it with the “ante- 
natal Peter.” On this case, again, there 
is no evidence in the letters of Keats. 
Whether Benjamin the waggoner and 
The dead asses were neither or either or 
both by John Hamilton Reynolds, we may 
never know with certainty; but regardless 
of authorship, and in spite of the unfair- 
ness that is always involved in impudent 
or malicious parody, I believe they should 
be better known than they have been be- 
cause they show how Wordsworth’s per- 
sistence in some of his least poetic peculi- 
arities affected the judgment of a consid- 
erable portion of the public and delayed 
adequate appreciation of his better qual- 
ities. 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
XII (October, 1819), 332. 


15 Primer of Wordsworth, p. 214. 


144 New monthly magazine, 
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N THIS essay I propose to investigate, as 

briefly as candor will allow, the present con- 

dition of literary criticism as revealed in 
three recent volumes: The intent of the critic, 
The language of poetry,? and How to read a 
page.* There can scarcely be presumption in 
supposing that the critics to be considered 
here constitute fair samples of the criticism of 
this age, for most of them have had an impor- 
tant, and some even a formative, influence 
upon that criticism. In the case of The in- 
tent of the critic the title would suggest, even 
if the editor did not claim, that the work is 
representative in some respects at least; and, 
indeed, most reviewers would concede—in 
fact, have conceded—the authority of Messrs. 
Wilson, Foerster, Ransom, and Auden to act 
as spokesmen. An equal or even greater pres- 
tige attaches to the authors of the other vol- 
umes. This being so, the appearance of these 
studies almost at the mid-point of our century 
seems to offer an excellent opportunity to con- 
sider what the literary critic and his functions 
and intentions have become in our time and 
to estimate the worth of his inquiries, his in- 
struments, and his ultimate pronouncements. 


I 

In The intent of the critic, which is a com- 
panion volume to The intent of the artist, we 
have a symposium consisting of four essays on 
special topics and a general introduction sup- 
plied by the editor. The special essays consti- 
tute four different answers to the question 
posed by Mr. Stauffer: “What is the intent 
of the eritic?’”’ Mr. Stauffer makes his own in- 

1 Edmund Wilson, Norman Foerster, John Crowe 
Ransom, W. H. Auden, The intent of the critic, ed. 
with introd. by Donald A. Stauffer (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1941). Pp. 147. 

? Philip Wheelwright, Cleanth Brooks, I. A. Rich- 
ards, Wallace Stevens, The language of poetry, ed. 
with a preface by Allen Tate (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1942). Pp. viii+125. 

21. A. Richards, How to read a page (New York: 
W. W. Norton, 1942). Pp. 246. 


[MoperNn Parto.oey, February, 1943] 


DISCUSSION 





RECENT LITERARY CRITICISM 


tention in raising the question perfectly clear: 
the critic, in his metaphor, is the “lens” 
through which we observe the work; a lens has 
its own distortions and colorations; to correct 
our observation of the work we should be made 
aware of these, and we can best be made 
aware of them by the critic’s statement of his 
intent. To fail to reveal the work is to fail in 
criticism: ‘No man is a literary critic, excel- 
lent though he be as esthetician, scholar, or 
creative artist, in whose writings our primary 
pleasure does not spring from seeing specific 
works of art more clearly, easily, or complete- 
ly” (p. 25)? Mr. Stauffer offers some further 
austere admonitions to the critic and to his 
readers: the critic, operating in his triple role 
of appreciator, interpreter, and judge, should 
not attribute to himself infallibility, and he 
further ought to be as clear as possible. 

Mr. Wilson attempts to answer the ques- 
tion in terms of the “historical interpretation 
of literature—that is, the interpretation of lit- 
erature in its social, economic, and political as- 
pects” (p. 41). In this conception of the his- 
torical, neither T. S. Eliot nor George Saints- 
bury would be historical critics, for the former 
does not draw historical conclusions and the 
latter is not concerned with “causes.” His- 
torical criticism for Mr. Wilson begins, surpris- 
ingly enough, with Vico, to continue through 
Herder, Hegel, Michelet, Renan, Sainte- 
Beuve, and Taine, through Marx and Engels 
and Trotsky to Freud and Van Wyck Brooks. 
Mr. Wilson can by no means be accused of 
forcing these many to be one; he is perfectly 
aware of their differences, but his point is that 
they are akin in that all explain literature in 
terms of historical causation or contemplate 
it in a wider than merely literary context. 
Neither the explanation nor the contempla- 
tion, as Mr. Wilson is fully conscious, is criti- 
cism, in the sense either of explaining genius 
or of permitting value-judgments; the histori- 
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cal critic must be a critic, as Eliot and Saints- 
bury are critics, or he will be historical simply. 
This involves the recognition of values; and 
the great work is that which the critical élite 
can recognize by their emotional reaction—a 
“deep satisfaction” which results from being 
“cured of some ache of disorder, relieved of 
some oppressive burden of uncomprehended 
events”’ (p. 61), since the great work in a man- 
ner imposes a clarifying order upon the con- 
fusion of life. The critical élite may be recog- 
nized, in turn, by their reaction to the great 
works. Mr. Wilson seems not to have noticed 
any circularity. 

Mr. Foerster, whose essay is called “The 
esthetic judgment and the ethical judgment,” 
says what he has always said and consequently 
what anyone would expect him to say. In- 
deed, there seems to be little point in his hav- 
ing written this particular essay; as a prophet 
in the present-day wilderness, Mr. Foerster is 
well known; but ali his prophecies reduce to a 
warning of the doom that must fall upon civi- 
lization if we do not combine moral and aes- 
thetic criticism and most of us have reached 
the point where we can anticipate the conclu- 
sion even of his most impressive periods with 
perfect and not unjustified confidence, like the 
children crying ‘“‘Cleon.”’ The critic who does 
not couple aesthetic with moral judgment, 
Mr. Foerster says this time, is treating the part 
and not the whole; hence, as Mr. Foerster 
curiously deduces, he is uttering half-truths; 
unless he mends his ways, he “‘might as well 
close up shop and let the tempest ride.”’ Since 
Mr. Foerster has never quite proved the causal 
connection of bad criticism with the tempest 
and since the point is not only highly dubious 
but also very difficult of demonstration, we 
can only say with the Chorus in Housman’s 
parody, “If this be so, the case indeed is sad.” 
For the case is too serious for us to be more 
polite with such academic hobbyhorses. 

Mr. Ransom, who writes on “Criticism as 
pure speculation,”’ is “metaphysical” according 
to Mr. Stauffer and “ontological” according to 
himself. He explains what the principal “‘onto- 
logical’ question would be: ‘Speculative in- 
terest asserts itself principally when we ask 
why we want the logical substance [of a poem] 
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to be compounded with the local substance, 
the good lean structure with a great volume of 
texture that does not function. It is the same 
thing as asking why we want the poem to be 
what it is” (p. 112). A poem, Mr. Ransom 
tells us, is to prose (apparently any prose) as a 
democratic state to a totalitarian; it is not 
purely logical or functional; it is, in Mr. Ran- 
som’s terms, a house or a pudding, and the 
critic must inquire about the wallpaper or the 
stuffing as well as about the skeleton or the 
crust. The metaphors in Lady Macbeth’s pro- 
posal of murder or the images in the débat of 
Hiems and Ver in Love’s labour’s lost can be 
cited, in Mr. Ransom’s opinion, to show that 
the “local substance” can outweigh the “‘logi- 
cal substance” in importance. The good critic 
finds the “ontology” of the poem, and it is the 
same as the poet’s; it is a “simple” ontology, 
of which “perhaps a child might intuit the 
principles” (p. 124). It is apparently too 
simple to be put into words; for Mr. Ransom 
does not state it except in terms of polities, 
houses, and puddings. Perhaps a poem is like 
a house or a pudding; it is also backed like a 
weasel, or like a whale—very like a whale, for 
analogies may be made between all things; but 
there is little justification for making them un- 
less they are significant ones. Mr. Ransom’s 
argument on function is made possible because, 
and breaks down precisely because, “function” 
has, as he treats it, far too narrow a meaning; 
surely the stuffing of a pudding and the wall- 
paper of a house have functions which are 
part of the whole function of pudding and 
house; and this, indeed, is a matter so simple 
that perhaps a child might intuit its principles. 

Mr. Auden, finally, distinguishes between a 
closed society and an open society, the latter 
being that toward which progressive societies 
must move. We have an open society, al- 
though one not sufficiently so; and we bear the 
characteristics of this openness, two of which 
characteristics the critic must keep in mind, 
namely, that experience has become highly in- 
dividuated and that tradition is no longer for 
us “‘a way of working handed down from one 
generation to the next’? but rather ‘‘a con- 
sciousness of the whole of the past in the pres- 
ent”’ (p. 132). The critic’s primary task, con- 
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sequently, is double: he must “show the indi- 
vidual that though he is unique he has also 
much in common with other individuals” (the 
end result is that, for instance, a Pennsylvania 
coal miner “will learn to see himself in terms 
of the world of Ronald Firbank’’), and he 
must “attempt to spread a knowledge of past 
cultures so that his audience may be as aware 
of them as the artist himself, not only simply 
in order to appreciate the latter, but because 
the situation of all individuals . . . . in an open 
society is such that the only check on authori- 
tarian control by the few, whether in matters 
of esthetic taste or political choice, is the 
knowledge of the many” (p. 133). The end of 
criticism, as that of the poetic or any other 
activity, would be a social one; it would pro- 
duce a community rather than collective 
masses of hermetically sealed individuals. Mr. 
Auden’s argument obviously rests on social 
principles; what troubles this reviewer is not 
the fact that it does nor that the principles 
are what they are but that his view of society 
stems from so simple and easy a mythology of 
society—as simple and easy as that of Veblen, 
which the present generation calls “scientific” 
and respects, or that of, say, Sir Robert Filmer 
or Cicero, which it does not. History is also 
very easy for Mr. Auden: “The Renaissance 
broke the subordination of all other intellectual 
fields to that of theology and assumed the 
autonomy of each. The artists of the Renais- 
sance sought canons of esthetic judgment 
which should be independent and self-support- 
ing’ (p. 137), ete., ete. 

We have, then, these four answers, and we 
may inquire concerning the criticisms of 
which they are representative or, indeed, con- 
cerning the whole of contemporary criticism 
as it is here reflected. For, although the au- 
thors insist upon the speciality of their schools 
and underline their mutual distinctions re- 
peatedly, both by posing objections to rival 
methods and by answering objections directed 
toward their own, one is impressed not so 
much by the differences they maintain as by 
the similarities they exhibit. All these doc- 
trines are, one might say, not so much whole 
doctrines in themselves as fragments of a 
single doctrine, the tenets of which may be 
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clearly traced: further, the writers evince in 
their elaboration a startling similarity of meth- 
od, for they are alike in the constitution and 
the function of their definitions, in the kinds 
of inferences which they make, in the prob- 
lems which they pose, and in the manner of 


forming their criteria. What distinguishes 
them is not, then, a difference of method but a 
difference in the materials of their definitions, 
in the grounds of their inferences, in the state- 
ments of their problems, and in the sources of 
their criteria. The first source of present-day 
critical contention, thus, is the circumstance 
which arises when parts ciaim the universality 
of the whole; the second is in the material, but 
not formal, differences which the various criti- 
cisms manifest. 

Contemporary criticism has concerned it- 
self, if not universally, at least primarily, with 
the mode in which literary works may be inter- 
preted and judged; and, in fact, the critics of 
this age have more often plumed themselves 
and have more often been congratulated by 
others on the score of their having developed a 
new or a better critical method than upon any 
other ground. In this day to mention a critic 
is to bring to mind the critical mode which is 
his trade-mark; and, if one were still inclined 
to doubt this statement, an index of its truth 
could easily be found in the fact that contem- 
porary critics speak constantly of the need for 
this or that kind of criticism, of which, often 
quite laboriously, they construct the princi- 
ples and offer sanguine prospectuses. A still 
further index of this supposititious novelty may 
be found in the circumstance that the term 
“method”’ has at last become almost synony- 
mous with “approach” or “point of view” or, 
as in this volume, “bias”; for our critics fre- 
quently point the direction which we must 
take and promise benefits to ensue upon our 
arrival at the proposed destination; but the 
question of the precise means or apparatus 
which we ought to employ has been burked. 
Our age affords no treatises on criticism com- 
parable in completeness or particularity with 
the treatises of antiquity, of the Middle Ages, 
or of the Renaissance; and, conversely, it af- 
fords no such minute applications of an estab- 
lished method as these ages supplied. We 
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have, it is true, been offered principles of the- 
ory and instances of practice; but the theory 
is dubious, and we have not been told how the 
practice is possible. 

Such general insufficiency would perhaps 
be permissible in the pioneer, were he indeed a 
true pioneer; but there are many indications 
that the novelty of these researches is not all 
it seems. Whatever the material differences 
which lend to contemporary critical discussion 
a semblance of innovation and progress, the 
method which is employed is extremely an- 
cient. It is a method in which the “form” of 
literary works is usually discovered in the 
means and in which the “matter” is a function 
of the bias or the interest of the critic; the 
“form,” thus, is statable exclusively in stylistic 
terms, whereas the “matter” becomes that 
which is intended, communicated, expressed, 
or “imitated”—in a word, the subject matter. 
This dichotomy of ‘‘matter’’ and “form,” col- 
lapsing and reversing the qualitative parts of 
Aristotelian poetics, is due in turn to defini- 
tions of poetry which are not causal but ana- 
logical in character—definitions which equate 
poetry with the habits, acts, passions, or opin- 
ions of the author and which consequently do 
not permit the consideration of poetry as an 
object; definitions which equate poetry with 
natural substances and which consequently 
permit the discussion only of such characteris- 
tics of poetic organization as find their similars 
in natural organics; definitions which, al- 
though stipulating that poetry is an artificial 
object, equate it with some instrument and 
which consequently permit the discussion of 
poetry only in terms of its instrumentality; 
and definitions which, although characterizing 
poetry as an object of art sufficient in itself, 
define poetry in terms of its community with 
the other arts or treat it as a single species. 
Since the possibility of a literal poetics is de- 
pendent upon the possibility of defining a 
product of art, i.e., not by a genus-difference 
definition as of natural species but by a defini- 
tion stating the material parts in their formal 
collocation, it is evident that noncausal defini- 
tions generally cannot lead, except accidental- 
ly, to the internal analysis of a given species. 
In Aristotle it is the definition of tragedy in 
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terms of object, means, and manner, which, 
as a principle, permits the analysis of tragedy 
into qualitative parts derived from these; the 
method which I am describing, on the con- 
trary, fails to provide such a definition and, as 
a& consequence, permits the discussion of po- 
etry only incidentally, only correlatively with 
something else—only, in this instance, in 
terms of an internal principle (style) as correl- 
ative with an external principle (content or 
subject matter). As this method is exerted 
upon it, poetry is variously defined, and the 
dichotomy is variously established: poetry is 
defined as expression, and content becomes the 
thought, passion, character, etc., of the author 
either as an individual or as an exemplar of 
his class or age; or poetry is defined as com- 
munication, when content becomes these 
things in transmission to an audience; or as 
persuasion, when content becomes these as af- 
fecting the judgment of the audience; or as 
statement, when content becomes things 
which, through their existence, determine the 
truth or falsity of statement; and so on. 

The criteria produced by the method are 
determined by the dichotomy and vary as it is 
variously established; they are either ‘‘inter- 
nal’ and stylistic in character or “external” 
and drawn from the subject matter. Since no 
strictly internal analysis is possible, there can be 
only a differentiation of styles, either broadly, 
as “grand,” “middle,” “low,” or “Attic” and 
“Asiatic,” etc., or else atomically, i.e., merely 
according to kinds of words or kinds of gram- 
matical constructions (phrases, clauses, etc.) 
or kinds of metaphors or tropes or “images.” 
As the subject matter is variously conceived, 
it affords various external criteria: truth, good- 
ness, usefulness, ete., can be invoked to sus- 
tain literary judgment, and their application 
to works is a matter of instantial recognition. 
The method is simple in every respect: dichot- 
omy requires only the distinction of extremes, 
either contraries or contradictories or other op- 
posites; and analogy requires only the recog- 
nition of similarities, for it involves the state- 
ment not of what a thing is but of what it is 
like. The method can be “scientific’”’ or dog- 
matic, since its “principles’’ are established ex- 
ternally by some-science or some body of opin- 
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jon and internally by grammar or the obvious 
properties of words. Inferences are simple, 
since they depend not upon the discovery of a 
causal nexus but upon the detection of similars. 
In short, the method is easy to use and easy 











to grasp; and it is, in its happier instances, the 
method of Roman and Hellenistic rhetoric and 
in its less fortunate exemplifications—shorn of 
its constructions of cases, its topics, its stylis- 
tic devices—it appears as the ‘‘methods”’ of 
contemporary literary criticism. 

It is a tedious but by no means difficult 
task to discover the operations of this method 
in the works of present-day critics. In this vol- 
ume Mr. Wilson and Mr. Auden find “‘itera- 
ture’ to have a social content; Mr. Foerster 
finds it to have an ethical content; Mr. Ran- 
som finds “the ostensible substance” to be 
universal, “anything at all which words may 
signify: an ethical situation, a passion, a train 
of thought, a flower or landscape, a thing”’; 
and this substance “receives its poetic incre- 
ment,”’ or, as Mr. Ransom suggests one might 
more safely put it, “it receives some subtle 
and mysterious alteration under poetic treat- 
ment”? (p. 105). The difference between Mr. 
Ransom and his fellows in this volume is at 
once clear and unimportant: he distinguishes 
poetry on the level of discourse, by a dichot- 
omy into “poetry” and “prose”’; since the sub- 
ject matter of poetry and prose would, for 
Mr. Ransom, be the same, the only possible 
distinction is a stylistic one or, in Mr. Ran- 
som’s phrase, an “esthetic” one, presumably 
because through it poetry can be permitted to 
escape the “totalitarian” demands laid upon 
prose, for the increment provided by the local 
structure is nonfunctional. Thus Mr. Ransom 
finds the ontology of poetry to be the same as 
its teleology, the ‘“‘what’”’ to be identical with 
the “why”—for to ask the “what” is to ask 
“why we want the poem to be what it is” (p. 
112). Messrs. Wilson, Foerster, and Auden, on 
the other hand, do not discriminate primarily 
between poetry (or literature) and cther kinds 
of discourse; the demands which they should 
individually levy upon poetry have perhaps 
been sufficiently intimated. They are not so 
far separated from Mr. Ransom as the latter 
seems to suppose, for his “logical substance” 
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is actually an external principle, i.e., the sub- 
ject matter of the work; and, reciprocally, 
since subject-matter criteria are insufficient to 
permit “esthetic”? judgment, the others ap- 
proximate to Mr. Ransom on the side of stylis- 
tic; Mr. Wilson, for instance, has his “‘touch- 
stone” to separate the good from the bad, and 
Mr. Foerster and Mr. Auden have their ana- 
logues of this. In short, these writers are all 
talking of content and style, although they di- 
versely define these. 

What is chiefly objectionable about this 
content-style dichotomy is that it is inevitably 
topical; it is universal and dialectical in char- 
acter and consequently can be constituted 
through an infinity of accidents, permitting an 
infinity of ‘‘approaches,’”’ but can never yield 
a definition of this or that kind of poetry or 
other literature. It will permit, in other words, 
a description of poetry through its accidents; 
but it will not permit the kind of discourse 
which is consequential to a definition. The 
effects of this topicality are everywhere patent 
in these critics—in the arbitrary and tentative 
nature of their procedure, in their principle- 
hunting, in their failure to define, in their 
sporadic, simple, and usually uncontrolled in- 
ferences—in short, in their inability to discuss 
literary works with any great degree of par- 
ticularity and in terms of principles peculiar 
to species of literary works. 

It must not be imagined, however, that our 
critics offer us nothing to make amends for 
their defaults. We have here many true propo- 
sitions—propositions so true, indeed, that no 
one has ever thought to deny them. Who 
would be so rash as to doubt, for instance, 
Mr. Stauffer’s statement that the critic is not 
infallible (p. 9) or Mr. Auden’s statement that 
the critic is influenced by his philosophic be- 
liefs (p. 142) or Mr. Foerster’s, that “‘litera- 
ture does not aim at the specialized articula- 
tion of philosophy” (p. 82) or Mr. Wilson’s, 
that “the position of the people who under- 
stand writing ....is simply that they know 
what they know” (p. 58)? Lest truism predom- 
inate, however, our authors introduce much 
that is highly dubious, to strike a nice balance: 
“In a simpler world critics had taken for 
granted that the work of art, like Pallas 
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Athene, had come into being in full maturity” 
(p. 5); the “control of his emotion by the poet 
has the effect at second-hand of making it 
easier for the reader to manage his own emo- 
tions” (p. 60); “the difference between the 
emotion of the highly organized man and the 
emotion of the less highly organized one is 
merely a matter of gradation” (p. 61), ete. 


II 


Almost all the foregoing objections apply, 
with unimportant translation, to The language 
of poetry. This book also consists of four es- 
says and a preface; and Mr. Allen Tate, who 
contributes the preface, remarks that ‘“‘the 
symposium comes to a unanimous decision on 
one question, but it is the main question; that 
poetry, although it is not science, is not non- 
sense.” This is heartening indeed; but Mr. 
Tate goes on to say: “It is a modest conclu- 
sion, but one which, in the recent state of criti- 
cism, could not be assumed or even easily 
arrived at.” This is positively Sophoclean 
irony. 

In the initial essay of the volume Mr. 
Philip Wheelwright traces the “impoverish- 
ment of response toward poetry in present-day 
society” to ‘the general sickness of our con- 
temporary world”’ (p. 3); any inquiry into the 
causes of this condition demands a certain 
perspective, “a mytho-religious one, without 
any of the clap-trap sometimes associated 
with either word; for it involves a rediscovery 
of the original and essentially unchangeable 
conditions:of human insight and human bless- 
edness” (p. 4). Mr. Wheelwright’s aim, he 
tells us, is “to indicate the nature of that per- 
spective and to discover its latent presence in 
some of the great poetry in past times.” Ac- 
cordingly, he proceeds to expound a cruciform 
diagram in which the horizontal axis, of which 
the poles are the Ego and Phenomena, repre- 
sents the dimension of secular experience and 
in which the vertical, of which the poles are 
the community mind and mystery, represents 
the dimension of mythico-religious experience. 
The major philosophic movements of the last 
three centuries, according to Mr. Wheelwright, 
have laid undue stress upon the horizontal 
axis: Descartes, in particular, “hypostatiz- 
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tinguished from these interactions only as a 
|. Fconvenience of discourse.” “It sounds non- 
. sense,” Mr. Richards goes on, ‘‘to say that a 
n Qvord is its interactions with other words; but 
{ Hthat is a short way of saying the thing which 
¢ BPoetics is in most danger always of overlook- 
ing” (p. 74). The first anniversary and the Ode 
» Mrs. Anne Killigrew are the polar opposites 
o Mr. Richards’ illustration of the interactions 
fwords: ‘In the Donne, I suggest there is a 
prodigious activity between the words as we 
rad them..... The Dryden, I suggest, is 
juite otherwise. .... The words are in con- 
yentional relations like peaceful diplomatic 
ommunications between nations” (p. 76). 
Mr. Richards supports his contentions with 
atirely whimsical and arbitrary readings of 
the texts involved: for example, in examining 
the line “Thou youngest virgin-daughter of the 
skies,” he demands: “Why ‘youngest virgin- 
laughter’? ‘Youngest’ may here mean ‘new- 
porn’; but then, why ‘virgin’? New-borns are 
necessarily virgins” (p. 78). Mr. Richards 
vould have delighted Elkanah Settle. 

Mr. Wallace Stevens, one of the most emi- 
ient of contemporary poets, provides the final 
asay. Mr. Stevens, like Mr. Wheelwright, 
finds impoverishment in present-day art, not, 
jowever, through the absence of mythology, 
ut through the degeneration of the idea of 
nobility. We may employ Mr. Stevens’ own 
summation of the first two sections of the 
asay: “the idea of nobility exists in art today 
inly in degenerate forms or in a much dimin- 
shed state..... ” “This is due to failure in 
the relation between imagination and reality,” 
Mr. Stevens adds, and “this failure is due, in 
turn, to the pressure of reality” (p. 101). Later 
le defines this ultimate cause: ‘‘By the pres- 
sure of reality, I mean the pressure of an ex- 
ternal event or events on the consciousness to 
the exclusion of any power of contemplation” 
p. 109). It is, he finds, “‘a determining fac- 
tor” in the artistic character both of an age 
and of an indivédual: “The resistance to this 
pressure or its evasion in the case of individuals 
of extraordinary imagination cancels the pres- 
sure so far as those individuals are concerned”’ 
pp. 111-12). Poetry and philosophy are akin; 
and “the all-commanding subject-matter of 
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poetry’’—the reality which the truths of the 
poet express—“‘is life, and life is society, and 
the imagination and reality, that is to say, the 
imagination and society are inseparable’ (p. 
117). The poet has no social obligation gua 
poet, for the imagination cannot be command- 
ed; nevertheless, the poet has a function with 
respect to people. ‘His function is to make his 
imagination theirs..... He fulfills himself 
only as he sees his imagination become the 
light in the minds of others. His role, in short, 
is to help people live their lives’ (p. 118). The 
nobility which the poet expresses is ‘‘violence 
from within that protects us from a violence 
without. It is the imagination pressing back 
against the pressure of reality’’ (p. 125). 

Now these essays have in common a tend- 
ency, not unremarked by Mr. Tate in his brief 
preface, to treat poetry as a kind of knowl- 
edge, that is, a kind of statement of knowledge. 
The problems of poetry become in part, there- 
fore, problems of signification—problems, as 
Mr. Tate also notes, of semantics. In a word, 
poetry is a verbal instrument by means of 
which truths may be stated with blazing lu- 
cidity, according to one critic, or dimly sug- 
gested, according to another. All these critics 
speak of a transcendent truth, a truth beyond 
scientific truth or common-sense truth; the 
circumstance that they differently describe 
that truth, which it is the business of poetry 
to convey in words, need not disturb us. Mr. 
Wheelwright’s diagram will serve for all, if we 
merely rename in each instance the vertical 
axis. For Mr. Wheelwright the “poetic” truth, 
to which that axis is related, is not that per- 
ceived by any individual but that perceived 
by men collectively in their ‘togetherness’ ; 
for Mr. Brooks it is a truth composed of con- 
tradictions, the imagination’s reconciliation of 
opposites, ‘the union of the phoenix and the 
turtle” (p. 60), which, in a sense, the scientist 
fails to see and the timid poet fears to state. 
For Mr. Richards, in this essay at least, it ap- 
pears as a truth, simple in statement but in- 
volving whole philosophies, as Donne’s simple 
statement that Elizabeth Drury was an “ex- 
ample” and “inspiration” (according to Mr. 
Richards) ‘involves an understanding of the 
whole Platonic Aristotelian account of the 
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fabric of things” (p. 86). For Mr. Stevens, 
finally, the truth is a nobility which is the force 
of the imagination countering the pressure of 
reality. It is not difficult to see the dichotomy 
which permits the identification of the subject 
matter, the content, of poetic statement, al- 
though that dichotomy is now established be- 
tween the individual and te collective per- 
ception, now between logic and metalogical 
antinomy, now between that which is rich in 
philosophic implication and that which is not, 
now between passivity and activity. The styl- 
istic of these modes of criticism is perfectly 
predictable; it will vary according to the sub- 
ject matter which the words must convey, 
and, since the verbal functions will be prima- 
rily significative, it will be a semantic stylistic. 

Concerning the notion that poetry is knowl- 
edge, perhaps nothing need be said, except to 
express one’s astonishment that the notion 
could survive the discussion in the Jon and in 
the tenth book of the Republic. 


III 


The consideration here of Mr. Richards’ 
How to read a page might be challenged, since 
the work deals professedly with reading and 
particularly the reading of ‘‘expository prose,”’ 
were it not for the circumstance that interpre- 
tation and criticism are inseparable and that, 
in Mr. Richards’ words, ‘a parallel book on 
the reading of poetry would have the same 
problems to face, and would find in the behav- 
ior of the same words the same answer” (p. 25). 
In gther words, this book is of a piece with Mr. 
Richards’ general theory of criticism and may 
appropriately be examined here. 

As the title suggests and as the foreword 
makes explicit, the book is a “retort” to the 
methods of reading prescribed by Mr. Morti- 
mer J. Adler and Mr. Scott Buchanan. What 
Mr. Richards says, in effect, is this: good 
reading, i.e., good interpretation of texts, does 
not depend, as Mr. Adler and Mr. Buchanan 
tell us, on knowing thoroughly a hundred 
great books but upon knowing a hundred 
great words. Reading is an ambiguous word: 
right reading may mean the authentic inter- 
pretation, or “the right general procedure.” 
Mr. Richards is concerned with the second 
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sense of the term only; the great books of 
poets and philosophers admit of multiple in- 
terpretations, and ‘‘we may reasonably doubt 
whether there is one right and only right read- 
ing” (p. 11). The “immortal pages’ are not 
puzzles but “the great exercisers of the spirit” 
(p. 12). The main task of the reader is to 
“cultivate a general verbal sagacity” (p. 21): 
this can be achieved through mastery of cer- 
tain cardinal words, for “‘all understanding of 
anything of general importance turns on our 
mastery of the ranges of ideas which such 
words cover” (p. 22). These words, which are 
systematically ambiguous, Mr. Richards de- 
rives from the Basic English vocabulary of 
C. K. Ogden. There follow a few hints on 
reading, viz., read the intransigent passage 
aloud but “‘read as though it made sense and 
perhaps it will” (p. 4); make a running com- 
mentary, whether a mere exclamation or an 
analytic gloss; and rephrase and compare 
meanings. But after these preliminaries Mr. 
Richards is free for his main business—the 
treatment of his cardinal words. Mr. Rich- 
ards’ repeated invocations of Plato and allu- 
sions to dialectical method suggest that he 
considers the work a dialectic; actually, hovw- 
ever, his method, stoutly though he perhaps 
would deny this, is lexicographical, for it con- 
sists in nothing further than an enumeration, 
distinction, and correlation of the senses of 
these words, independently of their appear- 
ance in any philosophic or poetic context. 
Nevertheless, he betrays himself: ‘For me, 
with the three largest English dictionaries 
yawning around me, the chief difficulty here 
is to select, from among the vast varieties of 
these words’ uses, those which will most repay 
special study” (p. 143). He seems quite inno- 
cent of the fact that all this is amazingly at 
variance with his own insistence that words 
can have no fixed meanings. ‘‘We will smile at 
‘fixed meanings’ doctrine in any form which 
can harm our reading..... Words get their 


At the risk of offending not only Mr. Rich- 
ards but his many followers, it must be said 
that all this is dangerous nonsense. In the first 
place, there must be one and only one right 
reading, because meaning—if we intend by 
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that the meaning of the philosopher and not 
the infinite and unpredictable reactions of his 
readers—may be manifold but never multiple, 
from the very nature of signification: if z 
stands both for what is z and what is not z, 
x stands for everything and nothing. Mr. 
Richards suffers from a confusion: meaning is 
single, but the difficulty is to tell which of the 
many readings, i.e., hypotheses as to the 
meaning, is the correct one. In the second 
place, to offer meanings of crucial philosophic 
terms in abstraction from any context of philo- 
sophic statement and method—and this is pre- 
cisely what Mr. Richards does—is not merely 
to indicate a wrong way of reading but to 
make reading itself unnecessary. It is to be 
a priori where to be a priori is fruitless and 
absurd, and it is to constitute signs as the 
principles of all knowledge; for every philoso- 
pher who is worth our study has a unique ter- 
minology, in the comprehension of which no 
lexicon, not even one of philosophical terms, 
can afford us any ultimate assistance. Ele- 
ments of discourse may be treated in analytic, 
it is true, where fixed relations can be found 
between them and where these can be ex- 
pressed by an exhaustive schematism which is 
universal for a given field of discourse; thus 
Aristotle’s derivation of the predicables is war- 
ranted but, even so, is relevant only to dialec- 
tie and not to demonstration. But there can 
be no selection of words as “key words” to 
philosophy in general; the criterion of “im- 
portance” which Mr. Richards employs is it- 
self a philosophic determinate, which varies 
with philosophic systems. In the view of in- 
terpretation presented in this volume, philo- 
sophic method shrinks to encoding and the 
analysis of philosophy to decoding. 

Despite Mr. Richards’ “platonicisms,” this 
work is in utter opposition to Plato, whose 
method consists in projecting statements 
through a variety of contexts, each of which 
alters sharply the significance of what is said. 
Far from being a lexicographer, Plato enumer- 
ates the senses of a term only at a given dia- 
lectical stage; the next push of the argument 
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changes all. In Plato the very employment of 
the dialogue form has the function of permit- 
ting the examination of statements in their 
closest possible approximation to living dis- 
course; nor are words primary for Plato, as 
they are for Richards—although dialectic op- 
erates among words, it is directed toward 
things. But there are no “things” in Mr. 
Richards’ doctrine; it is a doctrine of words 
and words only and of what Plato would have 
called ‘‘dead words” or, worse, imitations 
which have no model. Meaning in the sense in 
which we are justified in concerning ourselves 
with it is completely absent here; and we may 
find a sign of that absence in Mr. Richards’ 
appalling translations, into the eternal Basic, 
of passages of Aristotle and Whitehead. 

That the work offers nothing which remote-- 
ly resembles a dialectic is evident at once; 
dialectic operates upon statements, whereas 
we have here only isolated words—and how 
shall isolated words be affirmed or denied? 
Dialectic sifts truths from falsities—but how 
shall we have truth or falsity where there is 
neither affirmation nor denial? What is more, 
the method proposed here is not even a seman- 
tics, for, strictly speaking, Mr. Richards’ 
words do not signify anything, for their func- 
tion is not to stand for anything (if they did, 
they would have “fixed” meanings, though 
they had a thousand senses) but to interact; 
what they do, actually, is to determine the 
reading conduct of the reader. It is this be- 
havior of the reader, this ‘‘procedure,’’ which 
is the subject matter of all discourse for Mr. 
Richards rather than “any one interpreta- 
tion’; the consequence is that he need not 
trouble himself with the distinction of species 
of literary works and that “a parallel book on 
the reading of poetry would have the same 
problems to face, and would find in the behay- 
ior of the same words the same answer.” 

The volume, in short, is a series of pages on 
How To Read a Word. 

ELDER OLSON 
University of Chicago 
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The literary relationships of Chaucer’s “‘Clerkes 
tale.” By J. Burke Severs. (“Yale studies 
in English,” Vol. XCVI.) New Haven, 
Conn.: Yale University Press; New York: 
Modern Language Association of America; 
London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1942. Pp. xi+371. 


As explained in the preface of this book, 
Mr. Severs had previously published in Sources 
and analogues of Chaucer’s “Canterbury tales’’ 
the critical texts of the two versions of the 
Griselda story which he had found to be the 
direct sources of the ‘‘Clerkes tale,’’ viz., Pe- 
trarch’s Latin version and the anonymous 
translation of it in French prose. But, whereas 
the scope of Sources and analogues allowed for 
little more than the texts, Mr. Severs now 
gives us the facts on which his choice of ver- 
sions was based and re-examines in the light 
of the new data a number of questions related 
to that of the sources. 

The book opens with a brief history of the 
Griselda story in the fourteenth century, which 
leads to a few quotations establishing beyond 
doubt Chaucer’s direct use of Petrarch’s ver- 
sion. The next section is devoted to the manu- 
scripts of that version. They are first divided 
into main families, largely by means of the 
Quentin method,! of which pages 65-81 offer 
an exposé more compact and, I am tempted to 
say, even clearer than that of the French origi- 
nator of the system. The data which the meth- 
od elicits are here very clear-cut, and the re- 
sults entirely convincing. The same cannot be 
said of the application of the Quentin method 
to the problems of the relations of manuscripts 
within groups (on which more later). As base 
manuscript Vat 6 is selected because it is clos- 
est to the ‘“‘Clerkes tale.”” The degree of close- 
ness is determined by means of a very neat 
method which recalls Dom Quentin but is Mr. 
Severs’ own (pp. 108-18). The next section, 
“Suggested additional originals,’ compares the 


1Dom Henri Quentin, Essais de critique textuelle 
(Paris, 1926). 


respective claims of Decameron, X, 10, and the 
several French versions (all translations of Pe- 
trarch’s) as possible additional sources. Chau- 
cer’s constant use of the anonymous French 
translation, formerly placed in the fifteenth 
century, is proved by a wealth of parallels, 
which the attentive reader may find of inter- 
est for other reasons too: we should not have 
expected so many lines of perfectly smocth 
English verse, entirely free from gallicisms, to 
be so close to their French model in wording 
and at times even in construction; comparing 
in this respect the “Clerkes tale” to Chaucer’s 
other works of translation or close adaptation, 
one finds his progress in facility and sureness 
even greater than hitherto realized. The prob- 
lem of manuscript classification is in this sec- 
tion lightened by the author’s reliance on Elie 
Golenistcheff-Koutouzoff’s Histoire de Griseldis 
en France au XIV¢ et au XV® stécle (Paris, 
1933). As in the case of the Latin text the 
choice of the base manuscript is dictated by 
the number of readings close to Chaucer’s. 

Enlightening as the chapters just outlined 
are in themselves, the main fruit, as might be 
expected, is still to be gathered; in the author’s 
words, “A study of similarities teaches us 
much; but it is perhaps chiefly valuable in that 
it makes the differences stand out in so much 
the bolder relief” (p. 228). The ‘‘almost magi- 
cal transformation” in this case is achieved 
partly through appropriate selections from the 
two sources but much more “through a gen- 
eral heightening of all effects, in which the es- 
sential qualities of all characters and situa- 
tions are seized upon, emphasized, and set out 
in bold relief”’ (p. 229). Chaucer’s most diffi- 
cult task and signal success in this respect is 
his Griseldis, much more human than her Ital- 
ian and French prototypes in spite of her being 
still more submissive. To Mr. Severs’ picture 
of her new self one feature might have been 
added which, the reviewer feels, goes a long 
way to make her lifelike and to endear her to 
us at the very start; that is her spontaneous 
expression of her love of life: 
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And heere I swere that nevere willyngly, 

In werk ne thoght, I nyl yow disobeye, 

For to be deed, though me were loooh to deye 
[E 362-64]. 


It is characteristic of Chaucer that the sugges- 
tion for this charming touch came to him from 
a passage where Petrarch does not say that at 
all (how unlike Petrarch it would be!), a pas- 
sage which Chaucer may well have misunder- 
stood for one moment (yet certainly not more) 
as he glanced at his unpunctuated manuscript: 
“nec tu cliquid facies etsi me mori iusseris 
quod moleste feram.””? 

The texts follow, presented for the reader’s 
convenience in the way devised for Sources and 
analogues, i.e., the Latin and French texts are 
printed on opposite pages, with marginal refer- 
ences to the corresponding sections of the 
“Clerkes tale,’ and, at the bottom of the 
pages, only the variants closer to Chaucer 
than the readings of the base manuscripts. 
But in addition to this Mr. Severs gives us now 
the full corpus of variants of twenty-four man- 
uscripts (i.e., manuscripts and prints) of the 
Latin version and seven of the French transla- 
tion. As to the selection of those manuscripts 
—in each case one-third of the manuscripts 
consulted*—we should have welcomed more in- 
formation. For the Petrarchan version the au- 
thor tells us only that he has been guided large- 
ly by observations of Professor Rossi, commu- 
nicated in private letters (Preface, p. viii). For 
the French, though the choice seems based 
primarily on the genealogical chart of Gole- 
nistcheff-Koutouzoff (reproduced, with three 
additions, on p. 188), one suspects that the 
problem has been restudied from a new angle.‘ 

2 II, 61-62. No other explanation is suggested by 
any variants in the Latin manuscripts. A similar 
misunderstanding of the French was quite impos- 
sible: ‘‘ne tu ne feras ja chose, et me feisse mourir, 
que je ne seuffre pacienment.”’ 

2 The manuscripts consulted are, in the case of 
the Latin, an imposing number—-sixty-five; in the case 
of the French, all known manuscripts except that of 
Chartres. The Latin manuscripts consulted but not 
fully collated ‘‘have been collated only partially 
(but uniformly) at various important scattered 
passages amounting in all to about one-fifth of the 
text proper” (p. 41). About the same is said of the 
French (p. 181). 

4 Golenistcheff-Koutouzoff and Severs choose the 
same base manuscript, PN3, but, whereas Golenist- 
cheff-Koutouzoff gives the variants of PN2, PN7, B, 
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In particular, it would have been interesting 
to learn to what extent closeness to the 
“Clerkes tale,” the decisive factor in the fina] 
choice of the base manuscript, has influenced 
also the selection of the manuscripts from 
which the base was to be chosen. 

The points are few whose treatment does 
not seem satisfying to the reviewer. The main 
one concerns Chaucer’s text of the Petrarchan 
version, on which an important source of infor- 
mation has been neglected, viz., the corrupt 
text of which fairly long portions are preserved 
in the glosses of the Ellesmere and other early 
manuscripts of the Canterbury tales. I have 
treated this question in a separate article, to 
appear shortly in this journal. 

Our next point concerns Mr. Severs’ appli- 
cation of one of the Quentin devices, viz., the 
comparison of manuscripts three by three (on 
which see Severs, pp. 80-81), devised by Dom 
Quentin as the first step in the clarification of 
the relations between manuscripts otherwise 
proved to belong to one family. The question 
is this: When the sets of three equations which 
result from the comparisons yield such results 
as 1-0-2 or even 0-1-1, as on page 82, is it safe 
to interpret the zero, which is the significant 
feature, with the same confidence as where 
it stands out in contrast with relatively high 
figures? Mr. Severs comments: “The compar- 
atively low figures which these comparisons 
yield indicate a close degree of relationship 
among the manuscripts; and this, of course, we 
should expect, since we are dealing here with a 
homogeneous group” (p. 82, n. 25).5 Certainly 
we expect it, but this adds little weight to the 
one reading, puellam against puellulam, which 


and Ch (Chartres MS), neither B nor Ch are among 
the seven chosen by Mr. Severs for full collation. The 
case of Ch, not seen at all by Mr. Severs, is puzzling, 
as it is the one manuscript unhesitatingly assigned to 
the fourteenth century (BB is dated fourteenth or 
fifteenth century; all others, including the base manu- 
script, are of the fifteenth century, except for the 
later BO). 


5 The rest of the note reads: ‘‘In such a homogene- 
ous group, a single agreement of two manuscripts 
against a third is of greater significance than it would 
be when manuscripts from different groups are com- 
pared to each other.’’ This is true, but it is not saying 
a great deal, for a single agreement of two manuscripts 
clearly belonging to different groups is rarely of any 
significance at all. 
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keeps Lac from competing with Laur 3 for the 
rank of archetype of the group, or to the puel- 
lulam of Laur 3 on account of which that man- 
yscript does not rival Lac as intermediary man- 
yscript (p. 82).6 To consider as reliable the 
onclusions drawn from such data is to ask 
fom the Quentin method more than it can 
give, for there is no magic in it by which we 
an expect the factor of chance to be eliminated 
in any other way than through a multiplicity 
{ testimonies. For another reason, too, the 
reviewer would question the conclusions 
awn from the equations on pages 81-82. 
Though it seems to have been the author’s in- 
ention to include in his positive apparatus all 
the passages that would satisfy the require- 
nents (p. 67),? a few were left out that would 
jave turned the scales. I shall give in paren- 
theses such agreements of two manuscripts 
igainst a third one as would have added a unit 
io one of the zeros of the equations: VI, 23 
mniumque | omnium (Laur 2 Vat 6 ) Laur 38 
-Vat6 Har3 ) Lac—Laur 2 Har3 ) Lac); 
5 obvia | obviam (Laur 2 Vat6 ) Laur 3— 
laur 2 Lac ) Laur 3—Vat 6 Lac ) Laur 3); 39 
¢|om. (Laur 2 Vat 6 ) Laur 3—Laur 2 Lac ) 
laur 3—Lac Vat 6 ) Laur 3—Laur 3 Har 3 ) 
lac); 45 spectata | experta (Laur 2 Har 3 ) Lac); 
{§ aliquem | aliquam (Vat 6 Laur 2 ) Laur 3— 
lac Laur2 ) Laur3—Lac Vat6 ) Laur 3). 
Taken into the positive apparatus, those vari- 
its would have changed the zeros in the two 
ets of equations on page 81 to 4 and 3, and 
those of the four sets on page 82 to 3, 1, 1, and 
): the equations would thus have yielded no 
uggestion that Laur 3 was closer than other 
uanuscripts to the lost archetype of the 
group or that Lac was close to a lost inter- 
nediary between Har 3 and Laur 3, Vat 6 or 
laur 2. I hasten to add that very few other 





‘The words ‘‘intermediary’’ and ‘‘archetype”’ are 
sed for the sake of brevity by Dom Quentin and in 
tiscussions of his method in the sense of belonging to 
the same type as the intermediary or archetype. 

? This is, of course, the safest system, but is pos- 
ible only for relatively short texts. For the require- 
nents see Severs, pp. 66-67. The variants given here 
should be compared with passages Nos. 2, 3, 7, 19, 
2, 25, 33 (pp. 67-72). 

* This sign, ), as used by Dom Quentin, means 
that two manuscripts are in agreement against a third 
one; here, that Laur 2 and Vat 6 have the same read- 
ig and Laur 3 a different one. 
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variants have been noted whose exclusion 
from the positive apparatus seemed hard to 
explain;® and none could, of course, have af- 
fected the important part of the classification. 
A word now about the variants given at the 
bottom of the text pages as closer to the 
“Clerkes tale” than the readings of the base 
manuscript.'” It is regrettable that several cor- 
respondences in MS CC2 of the Latin version 
should have been omitted, for the majority of 
those were undoubtedly shared by Chaucer’s 
text. The references and a discussion of the 
question will be found in the reviewer’s forth- 
coming article on Chaucer’s manuscript of 
the Petrarchan version. A few additions 
could also be made to the correspondences 
noted in the French manuscripts: II, 38-39 
de faire ... desja de | d’aler PN1 (on this 
water-carrying scene see Severs’ comments, 
p. 240); 41 vient |] vint PN1, PN7 (E 289 
cam) ; 49 plaisent | plaisent je scay certainement 
que PA (E 311 J dar wel seyn) ; III, 35 contraint | 
ad ce contraint PA (E 527 thyng to which I am 
constreyned) ; Tu scez | tu sces bien PN2 (E 528 
ful wel knowe ye) ; 88 avant savoir ta voulenté que 
toy meismes | devant savoir ta voulenté PN7 
(through the omission of que toy meismes the 
original sense of ante etiam... . quam tu velles 
is obscured; cf. E 660 er ye youre lust me tolde) ; 
IV, 36 en autre maniere se faisoit | ce faisoit 
desja PA (in E 729-31 as in PA the comparison 
is between the present and the past, not be- 
tween conflicting simultaneous feelings) ; V, 59 
doubtoit | doubtoit bien PA (doubtoit is, I believe, 
best translated by ‘feared,’ and doubtoit bien 
by ‘expected’; cf. E906 For evere he demed 
[also the Latin cogitaverat]); 67 richesses | ri- 
chesses et honneurs elle avoit PA (E 925 in hire 
grete estaai). It may be worth noting that 
MS PA, which has the monopoly of so many of 
the correspondences listed by Mr. Severs, also 
supplies most of our additions—whether “by 
aventure or cas” we shall not attempt to decide. 
A word on Mr. Severs’ thesis that the ulti- 
mate source of the “Clerkes tale,” the Gri- 
selda story in Decameron, X, 10, did not in- 





* The strange fact that the passages listed here 
follow one another so closely (all variants are on pp. 
323-24) gives an entirely false impression. 

10 For full lists of them see the ‘‘emendations,”’ 
pp. 112-18 and 197-207. 
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fluence Chaucer directly. Here, as in sev- 
eral similar discussions, the author’s constant 
heed to the more or less conventional character 
of features common to two works, to the de- 
gree of the inventiveness of the writers, to the 
mechanism of association of ideas as illustrated 
elsewhere in their works—all these points, so 
essential yet so often neglected, lead to a dem- 
onstration as close to a proof as is possible in 
the nature of the case. But whether additional 
support is derived from the fact that the De- 
cameron was slow in spreading to western Eu- 
rope (pp. 133-34) the reviewer would question. 
Chaucer’s wide interests and wide connections 
through travel and other means make his case a 
special one and caution us against discarding 
as mere coincidences the resemblances noted 
by Professor Robert K. Root between the De- 
cameron and the Canterbury tales." Nor does 
it seem safe, considering some striking re- 
semblances between stories in the Decameron 
and several fourteenth-century Dutch and 
Flemish fabliaux, to ignore the possibility of 
oral transmission of these stories to western 
Europe within Chaucer’s lifetime.’ 

In an appendix some variants of the “‘Clerkes 
tale” are discussed in the light of the readings 
of the sources. One of them is thee versus ye 
in E 508, where Griseldis addresses the mar- 
quess. It can hardly be said that thee is sup- 
ported by the Latin and French te and toy, 
since the singular pronoun of address is the 
only one used in those versions,!* whereas 
Chaucer’s distinction between the formal you 
and the.familiar thou is consistent all through 
the tale, and neither Griseldis nor anyone else 
ever says thou to the marquess. 

It is a pleasure to note that these points of 
disagreement are few. On most of the ques- 
tions which he discusses Mr. Severs’ views 
will be indorsed without qualification, and the 


“Chaucer and the Decameron,’ Eng. stud., 
XLIV (1911-12), 1-7. Mr. Severs refers to this 
article without commenting. 

122**Some old Dutch and Flemish narratives and 
their relation to analogues in the Decameron,’’ PMLA, 
XLVII (1932), 923-48. 


1s Except that, in the French version, where Gri- 
seldis greets Walter's new bride, PN3 (the base) and 
two of the other fully collated manuscripts have Bien 
soiez venue (V,96). The other four collated manuscripts 
use the third-person singular as does the Latin. 
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book will stand as a model of accuracy and 
excellently clear presentation. 


GERMAINE DEMPSTER 
Chicago, Illinois 


Marlowe’s Tamburlaine: a study in Renais- 
sance moral philosophy. By Roy W. Bar- 
TENHOUSE. Nashville: Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity Press, 1941. Pp. xi+266. 


Criticism of Marlowe’s Tamburlaine has 
generally been in the direction either of regard- 
ing the play as a daring affirmation of man’s 
will to aspire greatly or of identifying it with 
Marlowe himself as an expression of the un- 
orthodox and “atheistical” opinions which bi- 
ographers have been inclined to attribute to 
him. The new study of Tamburlaine by Bat- 
tenhouse is in direct opposition to all this: 
“Certainly,” he concludes, ‘these ten acts of 
Tamburlaine offer one of the most grandly 
moral spectacles in the whole realm of Eng- 
lish drama.” He arrives at this conclusion by 
viewing the play in the light of a survey of the 
characteristic ethical thinking of the sixteenth 
century and the moral inferences drawn from 
the accounts of great and notorious figures by 
historians and moralists alike. 

Such a change in direction would seem to 
demand that the facts and presuppositions 
which have supported earlier studies should 
be shown to be either wrong or misapplied. 
For instance, the matter of biographical evi- 
dence: one does not need to be taken in by 
those biographers who delight in every con- 
stable Marlowe threatened and gloat over ev- 
ery glass of beer their hero purchased at the 
university in order to conjecture that if Mar- 
lowe was the kind of person described by 
Baines, Kyd, or Greene, then it is unlikely 
that he could have been the author of the kind 
of play which Battenhouse understands Tam- 
burlaine to be. Battenhouse’s direct treatment 
of this problem is casual and unconvincing. 
He calls attention to Greene’s reference to 
Marlowe but fails to notice the direct allusion 
to atheism (‘.... who hath said with thee, 
like the fool in his heart, there is no God”’); he 
dismisses Kyd’s letter as a libel, though one 
wonders how Kyd expected to get out of his 
troubles with the authorities by submitting 
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falsehoods in his own defense about matters 
which could have been so readily checked (e.g., 
“never could my Lord endure his name or 
sight when he had heard his condition,” or “he 
was intemperate and of a cruel heart”); and 
he explains the number of contemporary refer- 
ences to Marlowe’s irreligion by proposing the 
hypothesis that Marlowe as a secret-service 
agent had achieved great success in assuming 
arole in order to tempt genuine atheists and 
traitors to betray themselves. The problem 
apparently does not interest him, and he more 
than implies that his illustration of the nature 
ff Renaissance ethical thought and his dem- 
mstration of the close conformity of Tambur- 
laine to it raise rather the opposite question of 
whether Marlowe could possibly have been 
such @ person as his biographers have created. 

The significance of Battenhouse’s study de- 
pends therefore on the thoroughness and ac- 
uracy with which he has reconstructed the 
thought of Marlowe’s age and the degree of 
success with which he has identified the play 
vith this background. The first half of the 
study is generously illustrated with contem- 
porary texts and therefore has the merit of 
providing a vivid sense of the character of con- 
temporary ethical writing. Matters of inter- 
pretation aside, the principal limitation of this 
picture is that it leaves an impression of uni- 
formity of opinion which probably did not ob- 
tain—indeed, the phrasing in many of the 
texts cited implies the existence of divergent 
pinions. No doubt the line of thought on 
vhich Battenhouse has concentrated seems to 
lave enjoyed a general approval; but, since 
the conventional notion of Marlowe has been 
that of a heretic and a rebel whose plays are 
an artistic record of his spirit, the dissident 
elements in opposition to which the common 
denominator of opinion was shaped, the chal- 
lenge which the general opinion rose to meet, 
night have been indicated more fully and 
more precisely. Failure to do this seems to 
rest on the assumption that a popular play 
loes not do violence to general opinion: ‘We 
need to understand,”’ Battenhouse writes, “the 
manner in which these tendencies were work- 
ing to condition the thinking of Marlowe’s 
tudience and the perspective of playwrights 
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who wrote for this audience” (p. 29). The sec- 
ond half of the study contains Battenhouse’s 
justification of this assumption. 

It is precisely at this point, however, that 
the most serious misgivings arise concerning 
the soundness of his methods and hence of his 
ultimate conclusions. The first thing to notice 
is that Battenhouse’s interpretation requires 
that Parts I and II of Tamburlaine be con- 
sidered cne continuous and homogeneous 
work. For this view of the play it is not 
enough to insist that Marlowe’s motives in 
writing Part II “‘were not wholly commercial” 
on the grounds that, as the prologue an- 
nounces, it was written because the “‘general 
welcomes” given Part I “hath made our poet 
pen his second part’”’ (pp. 252-53). Marlowe’s 
motives are irrelevant, particularly since if 
there had been no “general welcomes’’ there 
would have been no second part and Batten- 
house’s approach would have been quite out 
of the question. And it is not enough to con- 
demn the almost universal verdict that Part IT 
is artistically inferior; for the question is not 
whether both parts are equally good but 
whether they are homogeneous (in any event, 
the argument that Elizabethan audiences 
seem to have liked Part II almost better [p. 4, 
n. 7] is beside the point). In the absence of a 
clear and acceptable demonstration of his pri- 
mary assumption about the play, it does not 
help Battenhouse’s case that he insists on label- 
ing all views other than his own as “romantic.” 
It is, however, only by assuming that the two 
parts are inseparable that he can base his 
analysis on the idea that ““Marlowe’s Tambur- 
laine is the Scourge of God” and contend that 
“this important concept gives unity to the 
portrait” (p. 129). For it is chiefly in Part II 
that this idea plays an essential part; though 
reference is made to Tamburlaine as the 
Scourge of God in Part I, very little hinges on 
it, and the play is conspicuously occupied 
with the notion of “virtue” and nobility (e.g., 
the scene with Zenocrate which first brings 
Tamburlaine on the stage, the famous speech 
on “aspiring minds” to Cosroe, and the equally 
famous lengthy speech on beauty which is 
pointed in its conclusion to this problem). If 
intellectual history is to be used in interpreting 
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this play, it would seem that this important 
concept which is central to Part I should have 
been thoroughly investigated. To be sure, por- 
tions of speeches are compared with ideas in 
Machiavelli to illustrate the shocking origin of 
Tamburlaine’s most eloquent sentiments; but 
there is nothing to show that the idea that 
true nobility is not a matter of birth primarily 
but of virtue and attainments had also an 
honorable history in the thinking of a number 
of sixteenth-century writers. If Tambur- 
laine’s most striking utterances are to be in- 
terpreted to his discredit by use of the histori- 
cal argument, it is necessary not only to show 
that they bear similarity to some of Machia- 
velli’s statements but also that they are differ- 
ent on this point from the ideas, say, of More 
and Erasmus. In that case it would have been 
less easy to dismiss them by pointing out that 
“Elizabethan moralists disliked climbers” 
(p. 176). 

Perhaps the primary difficulty with Batten- 
house’s whole procedure is that he approaches 
the play as if it were'a moral treatise. If he 
can regard the ten acts as an “articulated de- 
sign,” it is because he isolates particular parts 
and regards them principally as they conform 
to a moral aim, contribute to a moral conclu- 
sion, or are in harmony with a consistent body 
of ethical thought. He determines, for in- 
stance, that some of Tamburlaine’s heroic at- 
tributes are pagan and hence by implication 
wicked in the eyes of a Christian audience; he 
discovers parallels with Spenser’s Orgoglio and 
concludes that Tamburlaine is intended as a 
type of evil pride, and on the basis of parallels 
with Seneca’s Hercules he concludes that Tam- 
burlaine must be regarded as a wild madman; 
he dissociates the speech on aspiration from 
the whole scheme of Part I and concludes that 
it is Machiavellian glorification of virtu; he 
compares Tamburlaine’s praise of poetry with 
Christian theorizing about poetic inspiration 
and concludes that even this speech is damag- 
ing because it shows but a “pagan understand- 
ing.”” These are examples. Whether the paral- 
lels are convincing is in the last analysis un- 
important; the important thing is that none 
of the passages isolated for exegesis and some- 
how sutured together by the moral bias of the 
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argument are the play itself, but only the 
disjecta membra of the play, sometimes dis- 
membered out of all recognition. It is seriously 
maintained, for instance, that Tamburlaine’s 
abandonment of the shepherd’s life at the out- 
set is an indication of Marlowe’s disapproval 
of the act because ‘‘we must remember that the 
Elizabethans idealized the shepherd life” (pp. 
151-52). Tamburlaine’s comparison of Zeno- 
crate to Helen is interpreted as a sign that 
Zenocrate is not to be admired because ‘‘Eliz- 
abethans hated her [Helen] as a harlot that 
had brought destruction to the Trojans, who 
were, so the story had it, the ancestors of the 
Britons” (p. 167). This way of attacking the 
problem leaves us in a dilemma as to what to 
do when Tamburlaine likens himself to Hector. 

One can sympathize with Battenhouse’s dis- 
satisfaction with his predecessors, but the re- 
sults of this study are hardly enough to give 
confidence that he has overcome the deficien- 
cies of earlier interpretations. It may be that 
other writers on Tamburlaine have confounded 
criticism with biography, but he has not solved 
the problem by confusing drama with moral- 
ity. It may well be that earlier interpretations 
have suffered from the defects of ‘‘romantic” 
criticism, but he has not shown himself too 
critical or clear about the principles of his own 
methods. The question of what kind of his- 
torical data is relevant to an interpretation of 
an imaginative work depends ultimately on 
the kind of work we conceive it to be and the 
kind of analysis appropriate to a work of that 
nature. Failure to approach the work on its 
proper terms, too great an absorption with 
rigid patterns of intellectual history for their 
own sake, may effectually destroy precisely 
the kind of insight which is vital to a compre- 
hension of the work it is our problem to under- 


stand. 
Moopy E. Prior 


Northwestern University 


Matrimonial law and the materials of Restora- 
tion comedy. By GELLERT SPENCER ALLE- 
MAN. Wallingford, Pa.: Published by the 
Author, 1942. Pp. vii+155. 


Research into the social backgrounds of lit- 
erature is not an end in itself, but it has inter- 
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pretative value. The usefulness is proportional 
to the difference between the present and the 
age in which the literature was written. In 
Mr. Alleman’s investigation into the marriage 
laws of England, proper emphasis is given to 
the revolutionary legislation of 1754. Before 
this date the ceremony of betrothal was the 
significant and binding event. After this date 
the ceremony in which the priest blessed the 
union made the marriage. In Part I, Mr. Alle- 
man traces in detail the use of the early law 
in comedies of the Restoration period. When 
attitudes developed after 1754 are read into 
the literature or biography of Elizabethan and 
Restoration times, much misunderstanding 
may result, as in the case of the notorious mis- 
conceptions of Shakespeare’s marriage. Mr. 
Alleman has studied the use of marriage cus- 
toms through all Restoration comedies from 
1660 to 1714 and has fully supported his as- 
sertion that “it is unsafe to reject as unreal 
any convention of Restoration comedy solely 
because the events involved would be impos- 
sible today.” 

In an extensive Part II, on irregular mar- 
riages, Mr. Alleman gives a well-documented 
analysis of the vogue of private and clandestine 
marriages among the upper classes. He then 
proceeds to a careful distinction between 
those tricked marriages which were legally 
binding and those which were merely good con- 
ventions for fifth-act reprisals on comic butts. 
Separate from the tricked marriage is the mock 
marriage. Thus a clear foundation is laid for 
an analysis of irregular marriages as a stock 
motif in comedy, a motif he finds in more than 
one-third of the 241 comedies examined. 

Part III, which discusses the law relating 
to the termination of marriage, seems in some 
ways less adequate. The irregular dissolution 
of a marriage by mutual consent or by elope- 
ment and subsequent living in adultery is the 
common practice in a society that makes a 
legal divorce almost impossible. The extent to 
which this situation was used in comedy de- 
serves fuller exploration. Mr. Alleman is mis- 
leading in his phrasing, a “suit for jactitation 
of marriage,”’ and almost gives the impression 
that jactitation was the solution instead of the 
offense enjoined. But this is a trifling slip in 
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a solidly documented study which will replace 
Powell’s English domestic relations, 1487-1658, 
as a standard reference work for literary stu- 


dents. 
JoHN WILCOX 


Wayne University 


Magic and natural science in German Baroque 
literature: a study in the prose forms of the 
later seventeenth century. By FREDERICK 
HERBERT WacMAN. (“Columbia Universi- 
ty Germanic series,” No. 13.) New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1942. Pp. vii+ 
178. 

This study of a most interesting theme be- 
gins by stating the transitional nature of the 
seventeenth century in the history of thought. 
It defines its problem as the description of the 
influence exerted by scientific theories and dis- 
coveries on literature, especially prose fiction. 
It seems that the great theories and names of 
the age exerted comparatively little influence. 
Descartes’s name occurs at the beginning (pp. 
4-5) and the end (p. 150), but Cartesian think- 
ing seems to have played little or no role. This 
is not too surprising, inasmuch as Kepler’s 
and Galileo’s theories, which had had a longer 
time in which to become generally known, also 
yielded little (p. 150). The subjects investi- 
gated by Dr. Wagman extend somewhat fur- 
ther than his title might suggest, for chap- 
ter ix with the title “Experiment and experi- 
ence in society” deals with empiricism in de- 
scribing the social order. In sum, Dr. Wag- 
man essays to survey an enormous field. 

The selection of books calls for some com- 
ment. Dr. Wagman has seen a considerable 
number of very rare novels of the late seven- 
teenth century. Incidentally, it would have 
been helpful to his successors if he had indi- 
cated by use of the abbreviations in the Union 
list of serials which works he found in this 
country. The explanation of the reasons for 
choosing the various authors (pp. 6-10) is 
somewhat too briefly given. Dr. Wagman de- 
clares that he takes figures generally recog- 
nized as typical: G. P. Harsdérfer, Johann 
Beer, E. W. Happel, Erasmus Francisci, and 
the like. It does not appear why he chose par- 
ticular works by these authors and omitted 
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others. Does the limitation of selections from 
E. W. Happel to Der akademische Roman, Der 
asiatische Onogambo, Der bayerische Maz, and 
Mundus tripartitus (a geographical work) 
mean that the other novels were unproduc- 
tive? Inasmuch as several of these novels are 
available in the University of Chicago Li- 
brary, he could have consulted them easily. 
The selection of works by Erasmus Francisci 
and G. P. Harsdérfer also does not explain it- 
self, and a paragraph of comment would have 
proved very helpful to the reader. 

All of this raises the question whether it 
would not have been wise to give an adequate 
account of a single writer, be it Harsdérfer, 
Happel, or Francisci—I choose those who 
might be found most readily in this country. 
In other words, should we prefer as an intro- 
duction to a field which “will require the labors 
of many investigators for satisfactory explora- 
tion’ (p. 10) a selection of works by selected 
authors or a careful examination of a single 
writer? Either procedure has its merits and its 
difficulties. There is also a third possibility il- 
lustrated by Don Cameron Allen’s recent ad- 
mirable treatise, The star-crossed Renaissance 
(Durham, N.C., 1941). This is the exhaustive 
study within definite limits of time and space 
of a single theme. 

There is a further aspect of method worthy 
of comment. Dr. Wagman was unfortunately 
writing before Lynn Thorndike’s magistral 
History of magic and experimental science had 
reached its present fifth and sixth volumes 
dealing with his period. Lacking that major 
aid, he should have set up a list of the catego- 
ries with which he was to deal and then as- 
sured himself of seeing the fundamental sec- 
ondary works—histories and bibliographies— 
for each category. For magic, he might have 
consulted Caillet’s Manuel. Witchcraft comes 
off fairly well, but a systematic survey of the 
bibliography would have warned Dr. Wagman 
that H. C. Lea’s posthumous treatise consists 
of collectanea made a long time ago, that Han- 
sen’s work is adequate, that Soldan’s history 
of witchcraft appears in the original edition 
and not in Heppe’s re-edition, and that G. L. 
Kittredge’s Witchcraft in Old and New Eng- 
land, with its wealth of references, is lacking. 
Astrology does not fare so well. Here, 
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M. Sondheim’s Thomas Murner als Astrolog 
(Strassburg, 1938) might have served as a 
starting-point (I select it for mention because 
Dr. Wagman consulted Murner’s writings but 
not in the latest edition), and A. Warburg’s 
Heidnisch-antike Weissagung in Wort und 
Bild zu Luthers Zeiten (“Sitzungsberichte der 
Heidelberger Akademie” [1919]) might have 
proved a helpful and stimulating guide to the 
ways of interpreting the evidence. Secondary 
works on medicine and the sciences seem to be, 
on the whole, representative. The good books 
on the Rosicrucians by W.-E. Peuckert are 
mentioned in the bibliography, but this so- 
ciety does not appear in the text, according to 
the index. 

Another way of attacking these bibliograph- 
ical problems seems not to have occurred to 
scholars generally. Why should we not con- 
sult the actual reference works of the seven- 
teenth century? To enter this field one might 
begin with T. Besterman, The beginnings of 
systematic bibliography (Oxford, 1935; 2d ed., 
1936) and proceed through Petzholdt, Bibli- 
otheca bibliographica (1866), to the seven- 
teenth-century books themselves. Along this 
road D. G. Morhof’s Polyhistor might have 
been a light, and T. Besterman’s huge recent 
bibliography of bibliographies would have 
served for both the modern and the older 
periods. 

I have dealt at considerable length with the 
aspects of Dr. Wagman’s book that seem to 
me of the greatest general interest. It remains 
to say a word on his results. He does not es- 
tablish any clear trends in the seventeenth 
century, and the nature of the task precluded 
him from finding anything surprising. On the 
other hand, Dr. Wagman has collected a mass 
of very curious information and queer details, 
and almost any reader will find stimulation in 
his evidence. 

ARCHER TAYLOR 


University of California, Berkeley 


John Philip Kemble. By HerscHet BAKER. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1942. Pp. viiit+414. 

Until the appearance of: Mr. Baker’s biog- 
raphy of John Philip Kemble, no detailed ac- 
count of the life of that famous actor-manager 
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had been published since Boaden’s Memoirs, 
which first appeared in 1825. This is surprising 
in view of Kemble’s eminent position in the 
London theatrical world from 1783 to 1819 and 
in view of the fact that other members of the 
Kemble family have interested several modern 
biographers. The theaters of London during the 
years when Kemble was the first man of the 
stage may have been notable chiefly for the 
wonderful nonsense which they produced, but 
things were happening which are of consider- 
able importance to students of the history of 
English drama and its stage. We need cite only 
a few: the first serious effort was made to 
break the patent monopoly; the first great 
building boom in the theaters since the Resto- 
ration got under way; both of the major the- 
aters were rebuilt twice in this period, and 
each time they were rebuilt to accommodate 
the production of spectacle on a grand scale. 
Kemble bears the unique distinction of being 
the manager of both of the major houses; he 
would seem, therefore, to be a man worth 
knowing about. 

Mr. Baker’s book is organized simply as a 
chronological narrative, beginning, as he says, 
with Kemble’s “pedigree and ending with his 
funeral.” The author is quite as much con- 
cerned with Kemble’s private life as with his 
professional career. He fails, however, to make 
clear the principles by which he has appor- 
tioned the various parts of his biography. In 
1802 Kemble became joint patentee of Covent 
Garden. He was free for the first time to de- 
termine his own policy as a manager. He was 
at the maturity of his powers as an actor. 
Most of the important decisions of his career 
were before him. Yet somewhat less than a 
third of the work is devoted to the latter half 
of his career. The fault lies perhaps in the fact 
that the first part of the narrative is too heav- 
ily burdened with anecdotes. It is apparently 
this predilection for anecdotes which has led 
Mr. Baker to devote seven pages to stories of 
Kemble’s drinking bouts—only slightly less 
than he gives to a critical analysis of Kem- 
ble’s technique of acting. 

To the modern student it is Kemble’s roles 
as actor and as manager which must be of most 
interest; his social and academic aspirations 
have only a subsidiary interest. Mr. Baker has 
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assembled a great amount of contemporary 
comment upon Kemble’s acting as well as the 
actor’s own written interpretation of roles and 
his criticisms of his own work. The evaluation 
of Kemble’s art, however, is not clearly pre- 
sented. Mr. Baker disapproves of those who 
use the “‘contemptuous epithet ‘classical’ ” to 
characterize Kemble’s acting, yet he himself 
speaks of the “formal classicism’’ of Kemble 
and Mrs. Siddons. On the whole it is doubtful 
if Mr. Baker has given us much more of an 
understanding of Kemble’s art than does 
Boaden. What Mr. Baker calls the ‘“‘declama- 
tory’’ style of Kembie, Boaden called the ‘‘aca- 
demic”’ style, yet both appeal to Reynolds’ 
“Thirteenth discourse” for the correct theoret- 
ical statement of the principles cf Kemble’s 
art. It is, of course, difficult to analyze the art 
of an actor whose genius survives only in the 
memory of his audiences, and nowhere does the 
critic so often tend to confuse the emotional 
impact of the artist upon the audience with 
the formal elements of an art. To speak of the 
warmth and colorfulness of one actor and the 
coldness of another is merely to speak of how 
a given audience has been affected by the ac- 
tors; in order to interpret such expressions, we 
must know the criteria by which that audience 
judged warmth and coldness. Kemble’s audi- 
ences, Mr. Baker points out, generally found a 
“suavity and chill grace” in the actor’s art, 
and they delighted in it. We shall probably 
never know, however, whether the restraint of 
Kemble resembled that of Quinn. Fortunate- 
ly, the technique by which Kemble accom- 
plished his powerful effects upon his audience 
can be much more clearly understood, and 
here Mr. Baker is most helpful. He describes 
with care the actor’s methods of preparing a 
role—his meticulous analysis of accent, ges- 
ture, and movement which left nothing to in- 
tuition and which was carefully co-ordinated 
with the entire mise en scéne. 

The study of an actor’s art is a study in 
taste. Mr. Baker recognizes this and finds that 
Kemble’s art, “narrow by our standards, was 
eminently satisfactory to a generation that 
liked its acting, like its pictures and verse, 
decorous and controlled.” This is perhaps a 
too easy dismissal of the problem. The same 
public which liked its acting decorous and con- 
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trolled also liked melodramatic spectacle ex- 
hibited on a stage of such dimensions that dec- 
orous and controlled acting became impossi- 
ble. The same public that delighted in Kem- 
ble’s interpretation of Cato also delighted in 
his interpretation of Rolla. ‘‘Decorous” and 
“controlled” hardly seem the most appropri- 
ate terms to apply to the English versions of 
Kotzebue and Schiller. 

As a manager, Kemble has been generally 
credited with the introduction of notable re- 
forms. Mr. Baker calls attention to his im- 
provement in the propriety of the mise en 
scéne and to his exaction of a more disciplined 
performance by his company. He makes clear 
the fact that the same passion for precision 
which directed Kemble in the analysis of a role 
directed him in the preparation of the décor of 
his productions. To his academic mind anti- 
quarian research was appealing. If the results 
of his efforts to achieve a more historically ac- 
curate décor were not always successful, at 
least they were significant of a new direction 
in stage management. 

The wealth of material which Mr. Baker 
has consulted in the preparation of his biog- 
raphy is prodigious. The bibliography of con- 
sulted texts alone will be useful to students. 
One wonders, however, if the very wealth of 
material has not at times got in the author’s 
way. It is not easy to digest scores of memoirs, 
histories, volumes of greenroom gossip, and 
newspaper accounts, particularly when these 
sources are themselves so frequently lacking 
in reliability. I suspect that it is the very 
wealth of material that has led Mr. Baker into 
making a few rather absurdly inconsistent gen- 
eralizations. He reports, for instance, that at 
the period when Kemble made his London 
debut (1783) ‘“‘intelligent people largely 
shunned the theatre.’’ This, of course, is not 
true, and Mr. Baker himself contradicts the 
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observation in his description of the “‘brilliant’’ 
and ‘exacting metropolitan audience” which 
witnessed the young Kemble’s debut. No one 
has written more disparagingly of the eight- 
eenth-century London theater and its audience 
than its contemporary critics. It is easy but 
dangerous to accept at face value many of 
their generalizations. 

There are a few general defects which de- 
tract from the value of Mr. Baker’s work, 
Some of these appear to be matters of careless- 
ness in checking data and copy. Mr. Baker re- 
ports, for instance, that the manuscript diary 
of Hopkins, Drury Lane prompter and Kem- 
ble’s father-in-law, is apparently lost. It is sur- 
prising that he should not have known that the 
diary has been for some years available in the 
Folger Library. In speaking of The romantic 
lover, a play attributed to Kemble by J. P. Col- 
lier, Mr. Baker observes that if the piece was 
Kemble’s, it was his first excursion into dra- 
matic writing since his apprentice days in 
Yorkshire. He has overlooked the fact that he 
himself had devoted two pages previously to 
an account of Kemble’s own operatic spectacle, 
Lodoiska, written and produced in 1794. The 
most annoying detail to the reader who will 
find Mr. Baker’s book a valuable source of in- 
formation is his method of giving references. 
These are reserved for an appendix at the end 
of the book, a device sufficiently troublesome 
to the student. The method is made the more 
vexing, however, by the habit of placing a 
single reference number at the end of each 
paragraph. Under this reference number in the 
appendix it is not unusual to find as many as a 
dozen works cited. It is very difficult and 
time-consuming to determine the exact point 
of reference within the paragraph of these sev- 
eral citations. 

RussELL THOMAS 


University of Chicago 














